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faction. . These organs have been so vociferous, so 
positive, so contemptuous of dissent in their itera- 
tione and variations of the averment, “The Union 
is irrevocably gone”—“ The North’can’t subdue the 
South”—"The intelligent Federalists know that 
Union can’t be restored,” etc., etc.—that they take 
the recent tidings from this side of the Atlantic as 
an affront to their sagacity, and digest it with very 
palpable discomfort. For a time, they bore-up 
against a tide of adverse fortune with stoical 
equanimity,explaining away Mill Spring, Pea Ridge, 
Roanoke, Forts Henry, Donelson, Pulaski, Island 
No. 10, ete., with decided ingenuity and dogged 
resolution. The news all came through Northern 
ehannels—it was doctored by the Government, 
which controlled the Telegraph and ruled the Press 
with a rod of iron—our victories were half defeats 
and half trifles—Beauregard and Johnston were 
about to assume the offensive and sweep all before 
them—at all events, the Southern sickly season 
would.soon be here, and the Northern troops must 
then desist from active operations, leavingall butthe 
outskirts of the Confederacy still under the domin- 
ion of Mr. Jefferson Davis. 

But the fall of New Orleans—which was indis- 
putably reported to them by the latest arrivals 
whereof the reverberation has come back to us— 
has manifestly changed the spirit of their dream. 
It is impossible to deny the fact, since the accounts 
‘we had thus far sent them had reached us entirely 
through Secession channels. Nor could it be pre- 
tended that this was a trivial occurrence, since 
Great Britain had herself attempted the conquest 
of that very city when it was far weaker, more 
exposed, and less important than now, and had 
signally failed. It is no sea-board town, but the 
very heart and focus of the Cotton Confederacy. 
For once, they are confronted by a Union triumph 
twhich they cannot deny nor belittle. Let us see 
tiow they dispose of it. 

The Saturday Review (half-way Liberal) is one 
of the ablest and has been among the bitterest and 
most constant of our detractors. Its leading editor 
—Mr. Beresford Hope, late M.P.—has been a pop- 
ular lecturer in behalf of Secession. He now 
says: 

“‘ The capture of New Orleans is scarcely so great a blow to the 
prospects of the Confederates as their failure to offer any serioue 
Yesistance. After a year of preparation, they have not been able 
t inflict any considerable loss on the gan-boats which steamei 
past their forts. It may probably have been judicious to attempt 
mo defense of the city itself, but the boast that the concentration 
of the army in the interier will be a positive advantage is wholly 
fallacious and conventional,” etc., etc. 

The Press (ultra Tory) has also stoutly backed 
the Confederates up to this time. It now says: 

“The surrender of New Orleans will doubtless engender 
throughout Europe abeliefthat we are now approaching the close 
of the American war. It would be idle to believein the existence 
of a Seuthern Confederacy while the great port of the South and 
‘West remains in the hands of the North. Oommercially and polit- 
ieally, New Orleans is a great prize. * * * 

“ Burope will be influenced by these considerations, and the 
Southern cause will begin to appear critical, if not hopeless, in the 
public mind. We are, therefore, not surprised to hear of the joy 
with which the news of the last mail was received at New York ; 
but we cannot detect in the intelligence that has as yet reached us 
any indications of an approach to the re-establishment of the 
Union.” 

The, London Review (professedly Liberal, but 
always a partisan of Secession) says: 

6° Retr tee awe “Spl 
an extraor energy and have met with some signal oe 
cesses. * * * If Gen. McClellan succeeds in carrying the 
line of intrenchments which has been drawn across the promon. 

tory at the end of which Fortress Monroe stands, and which is 
washed on the north by the York River, and on the south by the 
James River, or in turning these lines by means of his trans- 
ports, or by defeating in some way the Confedcrate army in this 
quarter under Jefferson Davis, he will succeed in inflicting a 
most severe if not a fatal blow upon the South. Indeed, if 
~puch af event should take place, itis somewhat difficult to dis- 
cover to what point or in what direction the Confederates could 
retreat with any advantage or with any safety.” 
Fhe Examiner (Liberal, and one of the fairest of 
all the London weeklies) says : 

“ The surrenfer of New Orleans is an event of more importance 
than any that has occurred during the recent course of the Ameri- 
can war. Of the fidelity of its citizens to the Confederate cause 
there is no room fordoubt. * * * 

‘The fall of New Orleans has, if we are not mistaken, served to 
quicken other movements besides those of troops. The French 
Goverrment, it is believed, has for some time been occupied in 
preparing a project of interp¢sition to be made by several Euro- 
pean Powers jointly ; the basis of which was to have been an 
armistice for six months, in order that time might be given for the 
adjustment of final terms for peaceable separation between North 
and South. It was not intended that any overt step should be 
taken in the matter before the middle of June, by which period di- 
plemeos had calculated that the resources of both sides would have 

een sufficiently wasted to bring them to an accommodating mood. 

It is clear, however, that should the Confederate power collapse too 
soon, or should it appear likely to do so, the intermeddling busi- 
ness of diplomacy would be at an end. The surrender of New 
Orleans, if followed by the loss of a battle by Beauregard, wonld 
render it impossible for the Government at Washington to lend 
apy toleration to hints or suggestions of foreign interference, 
After what has just occurred in Mexico, neither England nor 
Spain can be supposed to be tn any particularly pliant humor. 
And what does it signify whether the King of Holland, the King 
of the Belgians, er the King of Italy has committed himself to 
complicity in the French project? The most will no doubt be 
made by M. de Thouvenel of the menacing atiitude of the French 
troops in Mexico, whence the promise of their withdrawal would 
certainly be awkward among other considerations as an inducs- 
ment to treat for peace between the States. But President Lin- 
eeln, were he so disposed, dares not venture to temporize in the 
face of victory ; and if he dared, it would not avail. It will take 


months of disaster and disappointment to cool down the pride of 
the Federalists in their late successes, or to make them distrust 


their ultimate fortune,” 

This last extract—concurring with much that 
has appeared in other well-informed journalsa— 
proves that the danger of French intervention in 
our struggle on the side of Disunion was real and 
imminent, and that only unexpected energy and 
vietory on the partof the Union forces have averted 
it. European industry languishes for want of 
Cotton—Secession emissaries protest that it is only 
attainable through peace based on Disunion. Na- 
poleon III. sits uneasily on his throne—the volcano 
of Revolution rumbles audibly beneath him—the 
workmen look to the Government for work and 
bread, and will not famish quietly. Projects of 
interposition spun in the teeming brain of Envoy 
SlideH have been listened to at the Tufleries— 
Visions of reacquiring Louisiana, of achieving 
boundless Cotton, Tobacco, and Markets for French 
Fabrics, and of securing a facile and useful backer 
of his designs on Mexico, have danced temptingly 
before the eyes of the luckiest of living adventurers 
for months. M. Mercier's visit to Richmond was 
not official—of course not—eny more than Prince 
Napoleon’s to Naples—still, it was slain that 
France must have Cotton, Tobacco, and Markets, 
and her master was ing the shortest way to 
shin heme Butte, noe Satbs era 
Channel—* New Orie & city of the 
Union”—and all is _—,: The chief Cotton 
port is now open: if the Rebel planters or 

choose eae their Nove how 

can it? There is no longer a formidable 
wariay bg e shipment of Cotton to Europe, other 
Poatility of the Cotton-growers— 

owners of the real n-growers. 
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off close to his. head! Woe be to the rascals that 
did it, if they can, be-ennghi” [ ecue ange 
aT —_—— + 

FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT, 


Hanv-Boor ro THz Corton CuttivaTion In THs 
Minvkas Presrpexcy: exhibiting "thé 

contents of the various ptiblic Records and othe? 
works connected with the subject, in a condensed 
and classified form, in accordance with a Resolu- 
tion of the Government of India. By J. Tallboys 
Wheeler. Madras. 1862. 
This is a curious and extremely interesting book. 
Tt might be called a volume of the works of Mr: 
Jefferson Davis and his collaborators. It had béen 
well had these great criminals caused only the 
spilling of muchink. In the good Providence of the 
Great Ruler, good, and greater good, is still educed 
out of evil, as we trust will be largely seen in the 
United States, consolidated and renewed toa higher 
national life. To the East there is certainly the 
promise of good out of this Western evil. On the 
22d of July, 1861, the Governor-General of India, 
in council, resolved that one gentleman should be 
appointed in each of the Indian Presidencies to 
analyze the contents of the various public records 
connected with the improvement and extension of 
the cultivation of cotton in his particular province, 
and to publish the results. Every possible facility 
‘was to be given to the compilers. They were not 
to confine themselves to official documents, but to 
consult the evidence of Parliamentary committees, 
transactions of public societies, and books of travel. 
Local revenue officers and the Public Works De- 
partment were to afford assistance and to prepare 
maps ; and no labor to be spared in producing these 
Cotton Hand-books of the Presidencies. The com- 
piler of the Madras Cotton Hand- Book, now before 
us, was specially qualified for this onerous task : 
rapid, and yet accurate, we know him to have been 
a born analytical workman. When a very young 
man, he analyzed the Old and New Testaments, 
and afterwards Herodotus and Thucydides, for the 
use of students. A discriminating patronage sent 
him to India, and the same discrimination allotted 
this work to. him. No end of records, reports, 
and public documents are here melted dows: into 
375 numbered paragraphs, each with its descrip- 
tive heading, the whole grouped into six chapters, 
supplemented by elaborate tables and a full index. 
Geography, climate, tropical heat, and its modifica- 
tions from table-land and the sea; land und its 
tenure, and the revenue systems, the village or 
joint renta), the zemindary or great feudal holders, 
the ryotanry or small tenant; all had to be con- 
sidered at the outset, and to be compared with the 
conditions under which cotton is produced in 
America. The four great districts of Madras 
are traversed, and the émpro¥ements required in 
culture and in kind are reported upon. Twelve 
years of cotton experiments under the authority 
and at the ex of the late East India Company 
are then exhibited—four of years being given 
to experimental culture, under Dr. Wight and the 
American plauters ; Ameriéan culture being held 
of more importance than American seed or cotton, 
the agriculture of the natives being incredibly 
slovenly; and the seed not always having a separate 
planting, butis mixed with other vegetable products. 
The methods of separating and cleaning the cotton, 
and the plans adopted for improving them, are 


which is curious and ex ive, and broadly and 
distinctly Oriental. Avyléosely and yet amply 
draped female sits on a stool ; before her is a 
smooth square stone, a few inches in hight, and 
upon this a roller of ifonjon which her feet. clad in 
weotth 80les or Sandals, are placed, to roll the 
cotton ; the seed is passed off the stone with one 
hand in front, and the cotton to the back of the 
stone with the other. The native churka is a step 
im advance of this, being tworollers set in a wooden 
frame, through which the cotton is passed ; but the 
wool so produced is an almost unmanageable 
tangle. 

The volume suggests much more than it says, or 
thinks of saying. It incidentally exhibits native 
character, and the effects of ages of misrule and 
of heathenism. There are natural obstacles to the 
cultivation of “American cotton” in Madras. There 
are obstacles to a large production and export of 
the native varieties; but in this last case the obsta- 
cles are moral rather than material. Truly, right- 
eousness exalteth a nation, even in a merely mate- 
rial point of view. One might both smile and sigh 
while reading three or four of Mr. Whecler’s para- 
graphs, in which Hindoo character and the moral 
and material are blended. Interests so vast and so 
varied are involved in the subject, that three or 
four paragraphs, which are full of suggestive mat- 
ter, will be aceeptable : 


THE SYSTEM OF COTTON CULTURE. 


The ryot is the planter who cultivates the cotton ; the broker is 
the cotton-cleaner. who takes the cettom from the ryot and de- 
livers it to the chitty. Again the chitty is both merchant and 
banker: a@ merchant so far as he contracts with the European 
agents on the coast for the delivery of so much cotton at a certain 
price ; and a banker so far as he makes advances to the broker, 
who again makes advances to the ryot, for the purpose of securing 
the cotton crop when it is ready for delivery. 


THE RYOT IMPROVIDENT AND HELPLESSLY IN DEBT. 


The ryot produces the cotton of the country. He is always as 
deep in the broker’s books as his credit will permit, and conse- 
quently cannot stir without an advance from the broker on the 
security of the coming crop. Accordingly the broker first 
obtains an advance from the chitty, who is the moneyed man in all 
these transsctions, and then advances to the ryot. The broker, 
however, must look sharply after the ryot, and see that he really 
does plant his land with sufficient cotton to meet his engagements ; 
otherwise the ryot, with his usual reckless improvidence, would 
spend all the money in a big feast or wedding, or nautch dance, or 
some other sort of ‘‘tumasha,” 


ADULTERATION OF THE COTTON BY “ DEVIL’s DUST.” 


The cotton crop is delivered to the broker whilst it ig still in 
. The broker in classifying the seed cotton, 
cleanliness, Next he 
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both; and rather discourages the Indian cultivator 
and speeulator by suggesting the disasters which 
would follow to them on the opening of the Southern 
ports of America. In these days we move fast. 
Before this Hand-book, with its conclusions, reached 
England, short-stapled “Surats” and British ma- 
chinery had been brought into better fellowship ; 
and new capabilities and qualities had been dis- 
covered in the Indian product. 

One other reflection is prompted by the book. 
Zealous reformers in past years have evidently 
been unjast to the old East India Company. Very 
few knew how much in this and other particulars 
the Company had done, and attempted to do, for the 
advantage of the natives and for the benefit of 
British manufacturers. Nearly three millions of 
dollars were expended, and a large amount of in- 
teljigent activity employed, to develop and stimu- 
‘late this one branch of native industry. The pride 
and the greed of Southern revolters are now made 
to aid India, and to admonish Lancasbire. The 
_ thought (and, gy., the North) that cotton 

was king—absolute and sole: and that the North 
fnd the British must bow down to théir Moloch. 
‘Lancashire thought that the golden sovereign was 
almighty ; and that where the sovereign was, there, 
war or no war, cotton would ga together. 
_ Cotton-grewers and cotton-spinners keve to learn 
their humanities. Infallible maxim#iof political 
economy may be perverted into deadly political 
and social heresies, just as the sum of all villainies 
may be raised to be the head stone of the corner 
@ new pandemonium. Ww. 





THE VATICAN AND ALEXANDRINE MSS. 


Copsx Auzxaxprmvs. Novum Testamentum 
Grece, ex antiquissimo Codice Alexandrino a G. OC. 
Woide olim descriptum; ad fidem ipsius Codicis 
denuo accuratius edidit Bs H. Cowper. London: 
Williams & Norgate, et D. Nutt. New York: B. 
Westermann et Soc. MDCOCLX. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 
xxxviii.+503. $3. 

Novum Trstamznrum Grace, ad fidem OCodicis 

Vaticani recensuit Phil. Buttmann Berolini, in 

ed. R. 8. Deckeri. 1862. i1vol. 8vo. $1 50. B. 

Westermann & Co., No. 440 Broadway, New York. 
The publication of the two volumes which we have 

at the 

the study of the New Testament, th 

of the Biblical student’s library. Their eharacter, 

and the influence which they will necessarily exert, 

require something more than a passing announee- 

ment of their publication. 

The “ Codex Vaticanus” (the choicest of the treas- 
ures in the Vatican library at Rome) and the “‘ Codex 
Alexandrinus” (the most valuable of the ancient 
MSS. in the British Museum) have long been 
admitted, by all Biblical scholars, to be the two oldest 
extant manuscripts of the Greek Scriptures. 

A collation of the latter, with the /ertus receptus, 
was printed in Walton’s Polyglot Bible; and the 
continuous text of the New Testament was made 
known to scholars by Woide, in an admirable fac- 
simile of every page, near the close of the last cen- 
tury, (1786,) and that of the Old Testament by Baber, 


But the cost of Woide’s fac-simile (from thirty to 
forty dollars) has placed it beyond the reach of most 
students of the Greek Testament, and it is now rare 
at any price. The text, moreover, being printed as 
the MS. is written, without any division into words, 
and with scarcely any punctuation, and that very 
inaccurate, makes burdensome reading to one accus- 
tomed to the conveniences of modern typography. 

These inconveniencies are remedied in Cowper's 
recent edition of the text of the New Testament. He 
has substituted the octavo page for the cumbrous 
folio form of the fac simile, the light modern Greek 
eharacter for the heavy uncials of the original writ- 
ing, and has made the proper divisions of words, sen- 
tences, and clauses. This, while it diminishes the 
value of the publication to the critical scholar, makes 
ita readable book to the general student of the Greek 
Testament. 

But he has also done a valuable service for the 
eritical scholar. He has carefully collated the origi- 
nal MS. with Woide’s fac-simile, and has corrected 
his errors, both in the text and in his notés. His own 
notes on the present condition of the MS., and on the 
appearance of the text in particular passages, are also 
interesting and valuable. Every student of the Greek 
Testament may now have access to the text of this 
ancient MS. in as perfect and reliable a copy as can 
be seeured by human industry and care. 

For an equally valuable service we are indebted to 
this publication of the Codex Vaticanus. This M3., 
in the unanimous opinion of the learned, is the oldest 
and most aecurate transcript now existing of the 
original text of the New Testament. The Old Tes- 
tament, in the Septuagint Greek version, was edited 
from this MS. in 1587, and this is the basis of all 
the best editions of that version. But. the New 
Testament portion of this priceless treasure has 
hitherto been withheld from the Qhurch by the 
jealousy (to speak of no worse motive) of its papal 
guardians. Toa few imperfect collations of single 
words and phrases with some printed edition, 
scholars were long indebted for all they knew of its 
‘precious text. When at length Cardinal Mai prom- 
ised a printed copy of its entire text, mach appre- 
hension was expressed for the fate of such an 
enterprise in the hands of so unfortunate a scholar ; 
for it was he who had before edited the text of Greek 
MSS. containing extracts from Homer, and with 
preposterous pains had conformed these quotations 
to the modern printed text of the old bard, thus de- 
priving scholars of the benefit of these ancient 
readings, and robbing the publication of its chief 
value. He has not disappointed the fears of the 
learned. By a most absurd method of editing the 
text, he has a it of all critical authority; and 
though his work (especially as republished, with his 
own. corrections, by Vercellone) may be read with 
interest as being mainly faithful to the MS., it has 
been proved to be inaecurate in numerous instances, 
while many others are still left in doubt. 

Under these circumstances, Buttman has performed 
a valuable service for readers of the Greek Testa- 
ment, by bringing into.comparison all the sources of 
our knowledge of the MS., and giving its true text, 
as established beyond doubt by their united 
where they agree, and adding at the end a table of all 
their variations where they differ. 
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Wasnineton, June 2, 1862. 
“or THE “InDEPENDENS : 

The ‘the nation has been much more 
quiet for last two or three days than it was a 
| week ago. Everything is now in its accustomed 
condition of quiet. . There is always more or less 
of agitation here over political movements when 
there is nothing»stirring in the military line; a 
kind of subdued excitement being a part of Wash- 
ington life, and it would be unpleasant to live here 
without it. ’ ' 

It seems now very generally admitted that 
the Government got into a panic last week Sunday 
night, when Mr. ten sent off so many alarming 
dispatches te of the loyal states. But 
even if it be true; itis undeniable that there was 
cause for intenmge.anxiety. The fact that Gen. 
Banks had eft with but few troops in the 
Shenandoah V rendered it certain that, if at- 
tacked, he must “be defeated. The Government 
suddenly iy eoat the danger, not only to 
Banks but to thé capital itself. It discovered that 
rebel spies had! here for a week, had carefully 
visited all the fortifications around Washington, 
and then went bapk to Gen. Jackson to report. It 
was among the possible things that the enemy, 
some thirty t d strong, should make a dash 
against the capital itself, and-therefore the contin- 
gency must be provided for. Mr. Stanton’s dis- 
patehes were not tod alarming if there really was 
danger. But hafing called for troops, it surely 
was a mistake to the order calling them out. 
What we want new at every point is more 
troops, Every general of a department calls for 
re-enforcements. A hundred thousand men would 
have soon beem id the field, under Mr. Stanton’s 
call, and they might have decided the war—that is, 
if it is to be pr vigorously to a decisive issue. 

The Gen. Fremont have, with an un- 
common degree of baseness, attempted to. make 
him responsiblé for the late reverses. (ne pro- 
slavery journal published here does not hesitate to 
lay the entire) blame of the attack upon Banks at 
the door of Fremont! It even uses such language 
as this: “ rebel hordes which Fremont let 
loose upon ” ete., etc. The facts in the case 
are simple, and everybody understands them. The 
Government tew fifteen thousand men from 
Gen. Banks to %-enforee McDowell, and the rebels 
took advantageof that fact. That is the whole of 
the story. T) try to make General Fremont re- 
sponsible forthe retreat of another general in an- 


other yaar 215 is just about as honest and sensi- 
F ble as it would be to make Gov. Morgan responsi- 
ible for the letters and proclamations of Gov. 
}Andrew. The simple truth is that Gen. Fremont 
has a numberof very bitter enemies here, and they 
do not allow an opportunity bd ry on which they 
may let slip an arrow of ice at him. This 
paragraph is mot intended to defend the General 
against any ¢fiticisms which may be made upon 
| him for fesent movements since Banks’s re- 
es to the infamous atiempts 
| Tor the advance of Jack- 
son and Ewell upon Mr, Stanten was 
asked, a day or two since, what he thought of the 
recent attacks upon Gen. Fremont, and he replied 
that they were grossly unjust. Of course no man 
knows quite as well as the Secretary of War what 
has been done or left undone, and who is to blame, 
if anybody is, for the late disasters. 

The slave-catching business still prospers here, 
though something of a check has been made against 
it by Gen. Wadsworth. In the dispute between 
Gov. Wadsworth and Marshal Lamon the Governor 
has triumphed. The Governor will not give up a 
slave to whom he has given a written protection— 
he will not surrender a slave who belonged to a 
rebel master. The Marshal I believe consents to 
this, and the Governor assents to the surrender of 
slaves belonging to loyal masters. If there is any 
dispute on this point, the military Governor insists 
upon being the judge inthe case. This is really all 
thatthe Governor couldask. Meantime Congress 
has the whole subject under consideration, and a 
bill materially modifying the present odious and 
wicked Fugitive-Slave Law will be passed through 
both branches of Congress, and signed by the Pres- 
ident—unless an adjournment be purposely car- 
ried by the pro-slavery men and the conservatives at 
so early a date that much important legislation will 
be crowded over to the next session of this Con- 

TESS. 
, One would think that the Government has more 
money than it can use to see the reckless manner 
in which it is thrown away by Congressional 
votes. A proposition was made in the House on 
Thursday to print one hundred new sets of the 
“ Annals of Congress,” although there are now one 
hundred and twenty-five full sets in the possession 
of the Government. The cost of the proposed 
reprint is $35,500. There was no need for the 
books, and the country groans beneath the burden 
of the war—but somebody must have a fat job, 
and it went through by the aid of many Repub- 
lican votes. To avoid the ordinary method of 
passing. a bill, the proposition was put into the 
shape of a resolution appropriating the sum from 
the contingent fund of the House. Each branch 

of Congress by usage votes the items of its con- 
 tingent fund, and the money to cover that fund is 
put into a general appropriation bill. Such trans- 
actions do not reflect credit upon the party which 
is in the ages Pordbeesg. ecm : , 

We have had many distinguished generals in 
Washington during the last week.§ Gen. Sigel has 
been the favorite. He has met with a very cordial 
reception from the President and all the members 
of the Government. It is not necessary to add that 
“the people have received him with enthusiasm. 
Wherever hé goes the people flock to see him, and 
he does not hesitate to say as he did at Chicago, 
“ Wherever we carry the star- banner we 
must carry the principle of liberty—liberty to all 
men!” The President has availed himself of Gen. 
Sigel’s military knowledge and instincts in refer- 
enee to the prosecution of the war, and especially 
the recent movements of troops in this vicinity. 
Gen. McDowell has been frequently in the city 
during the week. He came up from Fredericks- 
burg on Monday at the call of the President, and 
is now below Junction, where a portion 
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and Winchester roused a 
secessionism in this city. i ble men in 
society, who have been very quiet for six months, 
during the past week, under the intoxication of two 
or three petty rebel successes; revealed their real 
sentiments in reference to the war. The Southern 
‘Women até ‘the most virulent in their enmity to 


the Governmént. They have acted the spy all 
Mh red and ay a few days ago, through the 


f ‘women here, a rebel officer spent 
a week in W wvisited all the fortifications 
sround the city, and returned to make his report to 
his commanding general, In consequence of this 
and other facts, the Government has been making 
several arrests, and some of them ‘women. Among 
the arrests made a few weeks ago, was a young 
Englishman, who has been in nt pay as 
a spy all winter. It turned out that Jeff. Davis had 
also been using him, though the fellow has always 
claimed to be an English abolitionist. He is now 
paying the penalty of his baseness in a Government 
rison. 

Nearly all the clergymen of Washington are 
loyal, bat there are some whose sympathies are 
evidently with the rebellion. But these very men 
are very sensitive if anybody accuses them of dis- 
loyalty. One of them, a Doctor of Divinity, com- 
plains that newspaper writers have set him down 
asarebel. His own statement is that he loves his 
Government, but hates war, He cannot ask God 
to bless the President so long as he wages war 
upon the South! This kind of loyalty is a good 
deal worse than open treason. 

A young woman, the member of one of our Pres- 
byterian churches, got up from her place during 
service and, with a good deal of noise, stalked into 
the street—and all because her old pastor prayed 
for the success of the Union armies! The pastor 
sought her out the next day, and said to her, 
“ Miss ——, you are a member of my church, and 
I still hope that you are a Christian, but when you 
rushed from the church in the midst of my prayer, 
the spirit of the devil was in you!” That is it 
exactly. This treasonable spirit is of the devil. 

« » D. W.B. 


FROM OUR CONTINENTAL CORRE- 
SPONDENT. 





Centrau Evrops, April 8. 
To THe Eprrors or Tue INDEPENDENT : 

I wish to say a few words about the effect pro- 
duced by the last news from your shores. Of 
course, the exploits of the Monitor had the honors 
of the fortnight in the European press. She has 
done more with many people than the justice of 
yourcause. But, then, what anxiety does she not 
occasion to the poor tax-payers! One shudders at 
the thought of the extravagant expenses all the 
European governments will be obliged to go into 
in order to transform their navies, which recently 
required enormous disbursements. 

The exploits of the Monitor for a moment left in 
the shade the grand proposition of Lincoln for the 
abolition of slavery. Some would have preferred 
the adoption of Mr. Sumner’s proposition ; ‘but, 
generally speaking, moderate persons willingly go 
for that of your President. He will certainly be a 
famous man if he succeeds in putting down the 
rebellion and striking a death-blow to slavery, after 
having always scrupulously respected the United 
States Constitution. That process, it is true, 
appears a little slow to certain minds, who, in 
Europe, are accustomed to see revolutions made to 
get rid of much lesser evils; but, provided the 
object be reached, the constitutional and legal way 
better pleases the immense majority among the 
moderate people. 

The immediate effect of that measure was to put 
an end to the talk of the rare individuals on the 
Continent who pretend still that slavery had noth- 
ing to do with your civil discords, which they say 
have risen solely from a political and commercial 
rivalry between the North and the South. It has, 
at the same time, definitively conciliated general 
opinion, which was already settling in your favor. It 
was chiefly because they hoped to see the abolition 
of slavery come out of your conflicts that Europe 
has taken so great an interest in them. It was 
owing to that sympathy of the people that, not with- 
standing their great desire, the English and French 
Governments did not dareto recognize the South. 
That danger seems now to be over, not to return. 
Shouldevensome unforseen reverses delay your final 
victory, all appearances are that Europe would let 
you terminate your affairs. Undoubtedly the 
numerous Victories of your armies had a great deal 
to do with that change of attitude, but Lincoln's 
proposition had also a great influence. 

This is the way the Journal des Debats expresses 
itself about Europe’s sympathy for abolition: 
“Only one obstacle,” it says, “ presented itself 
before the South when she asked for recognition, 
the violence of European public opinion against 
slavery. There is the lesson that we strongly 
recommend to the attention of the North. On 
the very day that the North should forsake 
that holy cause, wherein lies at the same 
time her honor and her principal element of 
strength, the public opinion of Eurepe would 
become indifferent, and would make no fur- 
ther opposition to the acknowledgment of the 
South. Europe does not demand from the North 
an immediate and violent abolition of slavery : she 
would be satisfied if the South were returning to 
reason and showed her readiness to enter the path 
of concession and compromise. But, first of. all, 
a decisive step must be made toward the enfran- 
chisement of the slaves ; the blood must not have 
been shed in vain; that war must be a glorious 
conquest of civilization and not a useless butchery. 
The men who constantly fraternized with the 


marked by the election of Lincoln, and whose 
rational end is the weakening of the Democratic 
party, the defeat of the partisans of slavery in the 
orth, and the proclamation of the principle of 
freedom for all men on the American soil.” 

That page was written before the message of 
Lincoln was known in Europe. It answered 
therefore admirably to what your friends were 
expecting from you. Your President is evidently 
growing high in the esteem of the European pub- 
lic. At first, conformably with the reports coming 
from America, they only saw in him an honest 


— value to the measure pro; by Lincoln. 
Sropontton aaly a tonlh wither practical boar: 
: a witho 

ing for the abolition of slavery, the Paris Revue 
declares that, by hag a ray pe ag 


“the slavery question is decided in 
extension of that fatal institution is 
impossible, the institution itzelf ia, doomed to, die 
* * ti . 
Mendes, ectoeine Det estan’ to be the best of all. 
Humanity, good. sense, the American sentiment of 
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the Reewe des Deux Mondes armounces already the 
P submission of the rebellion. “Whatever 
slender ian eoupgh Ag istliries epupeteine oes 

y: enough e ies she 
inspired in heteriataFroneh iberalism, The Am- 
erican. » the, great Transatlantic mocrac 
has, given striking proofs of its vitality, and at j 
‘events we may ope that the United States will 
subsist as @ 


one cannot help admiring the energy and the pro- 
digious resources displayed, in so unforeseen cir- 
enmatances, by a thet had néver lived but 
for commerce jadwatrys and who in that ex- 
tremity were not directed by the sole and central- 
izing will of a master, Liberal institutions have 
victoriously stood in America (we are now justified 
in saying it) the test which their enemies had 
expected would prove their downfall. Never 
before had they seen.a revolution and a ‘civil war 
fought without the blood of a single citizen being 
shed outside of the battlefield. The institutions 
themselves had nothing to suffer from that violent 
situation.” All the friends of freedom trust that, 
ending still better than she has commenced, the 
North will centinue to deserve their sympathies to 
the end by ridding herself of the difficulties that 
are still to be overcome. Moi-Meme. 


THE FREE CHURCHES. IN KENTUCKY. 


To TrHe Eprrors or Tue INDEPENDENT : 

Your readers will recollect that some two years 
since quite a number of friends of freedom and 
righteousness were driven from Kentucky by’ en- 
raged mobs in numbers overwhelming. 

Most of your readers will feel an interest in the 
welfare of the churches and friends left behind. I 
have just returned from a visit to the Bethesda 
ehurch in Bracken co., Ky.—my native county, 
and the one from which I was last driven. I 
preached to the friends four days in succession. 
We had encouraging meetings, and good seemed to 
be the result. The meetings closed in entire 
quietude. Some threats were heard afterwards. 
This we expected. Indeed, we shall not be 
surprised if even so-called Union men shall 
be found again using violence; for as a leading 
Union man and mobocrat of that county said to a 
friend, “I am a Union man for my property—my 
niggers and other property are worth nothing with- 
out the Union.” 

He should be a Union man from principle, not for 
property. I have but little hope for true liberty of 
speech or lasting peace to the nation until there 
shall be such a decisive blow at slavery that the 
slave power shall feel that slavery is “ gone up.” 

Slavery and liberty cannot now live together. 
Slavery in its very nature is aggressive—destruct- 
ive of the great object of all true government. It 
cannot bear the light. The consciences of humane 
and Christian men are now so intensified that they 
will not wear padlocks on their lips. They feel 
that humanity, civilization, and Christianity require 
that they speak out their honest convictions. 
Slavery will, wherever it has adequate power, 
rebel and attempt subjugation. ? 

I hope all lovers of order and true prosperity 
will avail themselves of the present crisis, and 
demand of the President the exercise of so much 
of the war power as will effectively kill the system 
of slavery. 

Let him call for more troops among the slaves of 
rebels in the South, instead of white men in the 

North. The former are, unter suggested, ac- 
climated. They can endure the heat and effect of 
the local diseases there. They are willing and 
able. The rebels have called for the dance, “ let 
them pay the fiddler.” 

I have no fears that the mass of the people of 
Kentucky will revolt if such a policy should be 
pursued by the President. Prominent leading 
slaveholders will. threaten and bluster, but the 
masses are now too thoroughly Union to give up 
the Government for the supposed negro interest of 
thirty-eight thousand slaveholders in Kentucky. 

The telegrams from Washington to-day tell us 
the majority of the soldiers are in favor of sustain- 
ing Hunter. So I believe the great mass of the 
nation will sustain Hunter—especially the Presi- 
dent in a like position. Blood and treasure demand 
that he shall so act. 

I hope with my family soon to return to Ken- 
tucky, my native state. But I can look for no true 
peace or extended success there until some such 
blow as above suggested is struck at slavery. 

Brothers Rogers and Candee have gone to Mad- 
ison and Jackson counties, with the hope of find- 
ing there progress and an open door for the preach- 
ing of a true Gospel—that Gospel of impartial love 
which alone can bring men into true unison with 
God. Any other preaching is a failure. 

Joun G. Fes. 

Middletown, Ohio, May 28, 1862. 








GOVERNOR HARVEY OF WISCONSIN. 


We have published several notices of the late 
excellent Governor Harvey of Wisconsin, who was 
accidentally drowned at Pittsburg Landing, having 
gone there to carry with his own hands the means 
of relieving the soldiers of his state who were 
wounded at the battle of Shiloh. A friend in 
Pennsylvania, a school classmate of the Governor 
sends us an extract of a private letter written by a 
gentleman of Madison, Wis., containing some addi- 
tional particulars of his life and character: 


“Governor H. had lived in Wisconsin about 
fifteen years—first engaged in teaching, then in 
mercantile pursuits. Six years ago he was chosen 
to represent his district in the Senate, which office 
he held for two terms. He was then chosen Secre- 
tary of State; and in 1861 was nominated for 
Governor by the Republican Convention and also 
by the Union Convention. He was elected by a 
good majority, and was inaugurated the first Mon- 
day after January. During the newspaper quarrel 
that always precedes an election, I never saw a 
single opprobrious reflection upon the conduct or 
character of Mr. Harvey, though I daily saw all 
the leading Democratic papers of the state. : 

“ The duties of his office at such a time as this 
could not under any circumstances be light, and 
his were especially onerous: and it is said that he 
habitually worked till eleven and twelve o'clock at 
night, and was at it again at four or fivein the morn- 
ing. He was quite annoyed by a difficulty he had 
in getting the last regiment off—the 19th, an Irish 
regiment. Everything before had been done with 
such hearty good-will and enthusiasm, that it was 
painful to see the last regiment, or part of it, influ- 
enced to mutiny. But the Governor, with the 
Catholic priest, harmonized them in part, and they 
were sent on toSt. Louis. 

“ Immediately upon receiving the news of the 
Pittsburg battle, he resolved to go to the aid of the 
wounded. He sent dispatches to the principal 
towns to collect hospi es forward to 
his care. When his wife at first a dis- 
like to have him go, he said,‘I expected to hear 
I expected encouragement 


wrote back, and probably the last he ever wrote, he 
said, ‘1 thank God for the good impulse to come 
here. ae accomplished more than I could have 
e . 

‘He was drowned on Satarday evening. The 
Beloit College, pronounced the ule) 
meeting Governor H.’s mother in chureh, 
‘How happy you 


always look!’ ‘Wh 
rare a I)’ she said, “when T have such goon 
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but they very soon come into ethical difficulties. 

There aré others who begin dark-minded. ‘Isis the 
trouble of spiritual understanding in the very out- 

set that they experience. Around no other center 

is there more real, though often silent trouble, than 

around this of loving. It is not diffioult to under- 

stand what love is as toward s fellow-man, but 

love toward an invisible God ; love that is to epit- 

omize and drink up, as it were, all the powers of a 

man’s soul ; love that is to be carried from day to 

day, burning brighter and brighter—that seems to 

be demanded, and there be many that aspire 

to it, and long for it, and find it not. To love the: 
Savior is the initial step in s Christian life. It is 

the peculiarity of the Christian faith in distinction 
from mere religion or worship... A man may be 
religious who reveres God, who adores the supreme 

Head of the universe; but a man is not a Chris- 

tian uatil, in addition to reverence, he has confiding 

leve. 

Perhaps on no other experience is there so little 
satisfaction, and se much self-condemnation and 
fear. That there is so little minute instruction on 
this subject, is one ef the evidences of the difficulty 
of teaching in matters of this kind. 

There are thousands who look upon their Chris- 
tian experience with little pleasure; who have a 
silent dread lest they are deceived ; who at times 
shrink from a Christian life; who on communion 
days draw back from the Lord’s table; who in 
extreme moods renounce all idea of being Chris- 
tians, and often with a reaction that has something 
of disgust in it. For there is in many and many a 
miad such a sense of the honor of truthfulness to 
one’s self, that the reaction from a supposed incon- 
sistent Christian life carries with it the testimony of 
the best feelings. And when a man says, “I can- 
not lie to God ; I will not be a hypocritical Chris- 
tian ; I will not live an insincere life; I will never 
go to the church and commune as long as [ think 
my disposition is what I now think it is,” there are 
worthy moral ‘reasons why he should feel so, 
although, as a matter of general Christian policy, it 
may not be wise, for grounds and reasons that I 
shall by-and-by give. [tis good and healthy to see 
a man resent the idea of being insincere or hypo- 
critical in hia religious faith. 

I purpose considering some of the difficulties that 
are incident to this particular phase of Christian 
experience—namely, the rise, the progress, and the 
culture of love to Christ, 

The affection called Jove is one of the most posi- 
tive and unmistakable of all the round of feelings 
that belongs te men. We never mistake its pres- 
ence. There is no doubt in this regard in man’s 
experience, where it belongs to human conditions 
purely. No mother doubts whether she loves her 
child or not. Brothers and sisters do not doubt 
whether they love each other or not, Persons do 
not doubt whether or not they have warm and 
saliont affections for each other as companions. 
Bat in transferring affection from man to God, who 
is greater and nobler and better, we reason that 
affection should not be less, but more, and thatthe 
evidences of it should not be fewer, but more 
abundant. And therefore, one says, “If it would 
be impossible for me to love a man _ and not know 
it, hew much more impossible would it be for me to 
leve God and not know it. And the very fact that 
I am in such doubt is positive proof thatei do not 
love him.” And if conviction could settle the matter, 
there are hundreds and thousands that would end 
the controversy there. But there is something in 
them that will not be satisficd by argument; and 
the next morning they still have yearnings and out- 
reachings in their spiritual affections ; and they find 
themselves, before the sun goes down, again lin- 
gerimg around the old ground of hope that there is 
some acceptance for them, and reasoning the matter 
over once more, saying, “ It is preposterous to sup- 
pose that I love God. What is thero in my life, 
and motives, and conduct, and character, that shows 
that I love him?” And so they vavcillate, ooca- 
sionally drawing so near to God that they think 
that they know that they love him, and sometimes 
‘wandering so far from him that they say, “[ know 
I de not.” At no time have they such satisfaction 
of evidence that they can abide in any settled con- 

dition. They fail to attain to the state in which 
the apostle commands them to remain—namely, 
that of steadfastness. And yet, such persons often 
really do love God. They are his disciples. But 
they are measuring themselves in such a way, 
with such ignorance, with such unskillfulness, with 
such a lack of the sense of the provision that there 
is in God, or in the economy of the divine grace, for 
suéh as they are, that they derive no consolation 
and no benefit from their religious experiences. 
Thoy treat themselves as children are sometimes 
said to treat flowers, which, when they have come 
up, they pull out of the ground, to see whether 
there is & root at the bottom, or whether the root 
itself has come up. I have known persons that 
pestered plants in that way.. They must examine 
them, op ene bottom, to see what was going on 
inside. But how can a-plant thrive that is dis- 
rooted every now and then? There are hundreds 
of persons that are continually rooting up their 
hope, and examining it, so that they keep it all the 
time in a doubtful and critical conditien. 
In illustrating this matter, I remark : 
he It “a enough recognized me 
ve epends very largely upon manifesta- 
tien in which we have been taught to behold God. 
The law of cause and effect is nowhere more strin- 
gent than here. If you have been taught to look at 
God in manifestations not caleulated to the 
feeling of love, the experience will be deficient and 
void. If youhave been taught to look at God in 
such manifestations as have a tendency to produce 
affection, then the experience will be ample and 
strong. Some views produce fear, veneration, 
dread, awe, reverence. Others produce iatellee- 

i d i _ Still others produce nearness, 
sympathy, trust, yearning, love. A conception of 
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_ God, dwelling in heaven in 
his own proper conditions, was pleased to compress 
himself; or, as it is said, lay aside his glory. He 
suffered eompression into the human condition, not 
because that was best for the purposes of divine 
government, but so that he could be presented to 
men as an object of their love in Jesus Christ. 

And this @ me to say, as the sum of this 
head, that if you think of God as God, I doubt 
whether you will ever be greatly exercised with 
love toward him. But if it is your habit to think 
of your Maker as Crist, your mind will naturally 
fall into that condition in which God designed to 
make himself manifest to his creatures as an object 
of affection. Judging by those that eome under 
my ministry from other teachings, I should say 
that there are hundreds and thousands that have 
been educated to fear God, where there is one that 
has been educated to love the Savior. In listening 
to the prayers of men, I have noticed that very few 
pray to the Savior. The conversation of Chris- 
tians is such as to show that the number is small 
of those who have their life hid in Christ. In the 
intercourse that I have had with persons as their 
pastor, dealing with their individual cases, the 
want that I have found more than any other has 
been the want of that definiteness of relation to 
the Lord Jesus Chzist which is the only foundation 
on which you cam build up a superstructure of un- 
derstanding love. The first great difficulty, there- | 
fore, which I mention, as a hindrance to a Christian 
life, is that men ase trying to love God instead of 
the Savior. 
Well, are they not the same? Just the same— 
in this sense: that though they are different per- 
sons, they represent precisely the same attributes. 
But they are not one in the sense of having the 
same relation to your apprehension and faith. [ 
may take the sentence, “ The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom,” and speak it to you in 
Hebrew, and it will be nothing to you. IfI trans- 
late it into English, and speak it to you, it will be 
the same thing, only it will have a different rela- 
tion to your understanding. The same thing which 
spoken in Hebrew falls void on your ear, when 
spoken in English lights up your soul with a 
meaning. God, in his relations to the universe as 
the Father, the Head, the Judge, doubtless stands 
addressed to all the spirit-world with a compre- 
hensibleness that we know nothing of, But when 
God would come to us, he presents himself under 
the garner of the Lord Jesus Christ; and in- 
stantly we say, “ Brother, Friend, Redeemer.” He 
is brought within the conditions in which our 
minds are accustemed to act, and there is definite- 
ness and olarity of vision. If, then, you have 
been trying to love God asa spirit, stop and try to 
love Christ, Endeavor to fix your mind upon God 
as Christ. The portraiture of Christ is in the ex- 
perience. We are to walk there, and behold him 
prescnted to us, not abstractly, but as he was seen 
in Jerusalem, talking, and loving, and weeping, 
and performing deeds of mercy. Ther we shall 
getsuch an aspect of God that it will be easy to 
draw near to him in thought and in affeetion. 
Some persons have been 80 taught as to be 
afraid to do this. Many persons have been taught 
in the Unitarian scruples, and they have said to 
me, “I dare not give to Christ that which seems to 
me to belong to the Father.” I have sometimes 
said to them, “ What you call Father, I call Christ. 
You take from the Lord Jesus Christ every single 
one of those elements that you call Father. Then, 
putting that name on them, you are not afraid to 
worship them. But when another name is put 
bora precisely the same elements and attributes, 
which renders them more tangible and less diffi- 
cult to be understood, then you are superstitious 
and scrupulous about worshiping them. Now, 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the Spirit, 
are such that no one can worship either of them 
without worshiping them all. Whatever goes to 
the Spirit goes to the Godhead, whatever goes 
to Christ goes to the Godhead, and whatever goes 
to the Father goes to the Godhead; and the only 
question is as to facility of access to the Godhead 
by one or another of the persons of the Holy Trin- 
ity. And I think experience shows that access to 
God is easiest through Christ. In Christ, there- 
fore, our love of God should begin. Moreover, the 
Savior is presented to us on the side of help, with 
relations to us personally, having come for the sat- 
isfaction of the law, and having made expiation 
for our sins. This is an added reason why we 
should love him in the first instance, rather than 
the Father, 

II, There are many who err by believing, not 
only that love is a divine gift, as it is, but that it is 
a divine gift of such a nature that all we can do is 


to ask for it, and sagas tal tg for it, and then 
wait until it comes. Men seem to think that they 


are in that regard like persons who have sent an 
invitation to visit them, to one who is higher in 
station than they, and whose visit is to be an honor 
and a condescension. They prepare their house. 
They make broad their table, and load it with 
abundant supplies. The appointed day arrives, 
and they sit inexpectation ; but they cannot hasten 
the wheels of him who is to be their guest. All 
they can do is to long and wait, And so, many 
think they ean do no more than send up the petition 
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womes-+ 


to God, “ Visit me with thy salvation and revela-. 
tion,” and prepare themselves as best they may, 
and then say, “ Lord, thy servant waits.” 

There is a more striking ne the same thing 
that I will give you. A man desires to have his 
house filled, through the long months of sammer, 
with the fragrance of the honeysuckle. He saya, 
“Lord, the vine and the root depend u the 
seasons, and the seasons are in thy hand, and I 
pray that thou wilt fill my dwelling with the sweet 
perfume of the honeysuckle.” And he longs, and 
opens his windows and doors, and does everything 
but to plaht the honeysuckle. Some winged ] 
comes in the night to his vision, and says, “The. 
ay Mloghrasttes ‘ed ioay Wun wchew east oak 

neysuckles ; plant, an 
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possesses. It brings them more and 
the divine influence; and points them 
and nobler, direction. A man that is naturall 
mirthful before conversion, is naturally mirthfal 
after conversion. A man that is naturally sober, 
before conversion is sober after conver- 
sion. It is a matter of education. When s man is 
converted he is received into school, his name is 
entered on the book, and he begins to be a 
scholar. He is a pupil, s disciple, a follower of 
Christ. That part of the mind which inspires a 
clear eonception of invisible things, and enables 
one to put affection and enthusiasm upon a fancy, is 
by nature so strong in some that at the beginning 
of their Christian life it seems to them as though 
heaven was opened, and they beheld the very glory 
of God. Let a man have a ie temperament, 
and it is just as natural for to see invisible 
things as it is for others to see things that are 
visible. Some men are naturally qualified to ap- 
preciate music. Many have talents that fit them 
to understand business affairs. There are men that 
go to New York and scarcely see a thing, and come 
back and scarcely see athing. They do not notice 
anybody that they meet. Whyisit? They are 
imagining.. They are spinning wool, but it is 
bargain-wool; it is ambition-wool. They are 
laying secular plans. They are employing im- 
agination allied to the economic faculties. Never- 
theless, they are living inside, and not outside; 
they are living by their thought-power, and not by 
their perceptive powers. There are others that 
use their imaginative faculties in a higher sphere. 
They go about, as it is said, building castles in the 
air; and they populate them, for castles in the air 
are never tenantless. They use imagination to 
form ideal conceptions, to paint fincy pictures. 

It is precisely the same thing, only in a higher 
range, where one has the power to lift up by the 
imagination, by the intellectual faculties, the vail 
that is between us and the spirit-world and the 
eternal spirit of God, that gives facility in beholding 
that which is invisible. 

But while some men have thatpartioular tem- 
perament and development, many do not. They 
are literal They never dream dreams, or see 
visions with their eyes open. They understand 
facts, and they are cautious and even suspicious of 
anything else. 

ow, where a person is naturally deficient on 
that side of his mind to which imagination belongs, 
he will find it difficult to form that conception of 
Christ which is the foundation of faith. For 
imagination is the first element in faith. It is that 
that enables one to see things that are not to be 
seen, to hear things that are not to be heard, and 
to realize things without their ordinary exponents. 
So important is the imaginative elemsnt, that where 
it is weak there should either be an intense excite- 
ment which should arouse the dormant faoulty of 
imagination, or a course of gradual education by 
which this faculty should be developed. 
It ought to be understood as a truth fundamental 
to religious edueation that the power of evolving 
moral emotions is as much dependent on mental 
conformation as the power of poetry, eloquence, 
calculation, or skill. Religion has been supposed 
to be so absolutely an inepiration of God, that it 
has been considered scarcely less than blasphemous 
to say that divine experiences are constitutional, 
or that there is just the same difference between 
the religious feelings of one and another that there 


is between the arithmetical skill of.one and an- 
other ; but there are just as f . dietinc- 
tions to be made in the one case as in the other, 


resting on God’s gift at birth. The gifts that de- 
scended upon the apostles at the Day of Pentecost 
we believe to have been real. I believe that there 
were gifts before the Day of Pentecost, and that 
there have been gifts since. Some men are natural 
artists,some are natural poets,and some are natural 
mechanics ; and all of them are recipients of gifts 
of God as much as though they were seors or 
prophets, 

The appropriate method of teaching on this sub- 
ject is not that a man is exeused from higher 
experiences because he is not adapted to them, but 
that having less adaptation, he needs more educa- 
tion, more pains, more patience, more care, to bring 
him into that which others come into with compar- 
ative ease. If a child is apt to learn his letters, it 
will require but a few weeks for him to learn to 
read; but if he is not apt, are you going to let him 
be a blockhead? If it takes twelve months, you 
give him twelve months. The slower he is, the 
more time you give him, and the more assistance 
you render him. And the lower a man is in the 
grade of creation, the fewer aptitudes and gifts he 
has, the more need is there of instructing, educat- 
ing, developing him. 

There is a genius, then, for piety, [t is a thou- 
sand times easier for some people to be pious than 
for others. Piety is the last result to which men of 
some temperaments come, even where no effort is 
spared to advance them in this direction. Whenl 
say piety, I mean not merely morality, but morality 
in eonjunstion with faith, and love, and spiritual 
intelligenee, and susceptibility, These are the 
last results of education insome men. They may 
be deferred through, not months alone, but years 
and years; and sometimes it is not till old age that 
persons blossom. You know there are many trees 
that blossom very quick; that make haste to put 
ferth their blossoms. But there are some trees that 
have to grow fifty years before they begin to show 
any signs of blossoming. And so it is among 
men, and in religious bloom, 

That education which some men should receive 
in order to enable them to come tw high spiritual 
emotions, consists, in the first place, in devotional 
exercises ; that is, in a wise study of the Word of 
God, aceompanied by prayer and meditation. 
Another part of that edueation is the peculiar dis- 
cipline of life, its needs, its burdens, its sorrows, its 
disappointments, all of whieh have a tendency to 
drive the soul away from trust in material things to 
trust in the eternal God, 
_ Ihave noticed from my windows that when there 
is a storm outside, the whole harbor is covered with 
eraft that have run in—ships, and brigs, and schoon- 
ers, and sloops innumerable; and that the moment 
the storm has passed by, and the barometer has 
risen, out they glide, and go on theirjfoumey. God 
is the soul’s harbor ; and when the storms of trouble 
core upon the sea of life hundreds of men make for 
that harbor, and there find shelter and rest. And 
the legitimate effect of trouble in this world is to 
drive the soul toward God. There is many a 
Christian man that never would have been a Chri 
tian if it had not been for the trouble that he 

through, and that has led him to put his 
in the sustaining power of God, 

There is a gradual unfolding of powers by use 
that tends to educate them, to make those that are 
weak and dormant strong and sprarens 

There is also an education, if we knew how to 
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the holy seer, the redeemed ones in heaven; can- | 
not love Christ as he deserves to be loved; and | 


shall he require you, who are limited in endow- 
ments, todo it? Do you suppose God is suche 
task-masier that he will take nothing but that love 
which even heaven cannot give? Butdo you say, 
“T cannot love as it seems to me I ought to love in 
view of the mercies of God to me?” That is true; 
and yet God is God because he has a disposition 
that makes him willing to aecept the little that you 
can offer him. But there are other Christians 
whose souls glow with love to God, and who are 
full of praise and rejoicing therein. If God has 
given them ten talents, and you only five, are you 
willing to praise him with those five? or, being 
envious of their ten, will you refuse to use your 
five because they are not ten? If God has given 
you faculties that range in the lower part of the 
ecale, and them faculties that range in the higher, 
their responsibility is in proportion to their altitude, 
and nothing is required of you but that which is com- 
patible with the position in which you stand. If 
you can only bring seed-forms and beginnings to 
God, then bring seed-forms and beginnings. He 
will accept them. Many and many persons, if 
they would only take the little feeling that they 
have, and be content with it, and thank God for it, 
and love him as much as they could, and wait 
patiently in the use of means, would find that that 
feeling grew year by year, and every year toward 
greater and greater disclosures. 

V. Feelings may exist as latent influences, as 
well as disclosive ones. The greatest number of 
our feelings seldom show themselves in their own 
individuality as feelings. Few of you are con- 
scious of having conseience as comscience; and 
yet there are few of you who are well-bred that 
are not underthe influence of conscience, in words, 
in judgments, in things that you do, and in things 
that you avoid. It acts as a latent infldence. 
It works itself out in actions and not as an 
emotion, 

So it is with the imagination. You are not 
eonscious of imagination except in a high state of 
health. Ordinarily, men are net conscious of it as 
a separate and solitary experience. It shows 
itself in the arrangement of colors, in combinations 
of forms, in grace of motion, in propriety of farni- 
ture, in ten thousand elements of neatness and 
practical good taste. It exhibits itself in conduct, 
rather than as an apparent feeling. The law of 
feelings that are strong is that they shall manifest 
themselves in acts, instead of as emotions. 

A mother does not feel conscious that she loves 
her child—even the fond and foolish mother does 
not; and yetthere is no affection that is so likely to 
be brought out as a separate feeling as that of love. 
She that loves her husband and children would 
say that they are never absent from her mind. 
They are absent from her mind more hours than 
they are present to it; but she is constantly pre- 

aring for them, her whole work is for them, and 
that work sho docs not fecl that she forgets 
them, because it is so perfumed with her affections 
forthem. Itis doing that is remembering to her, 
under such circumstances, to all intents and pur- 


568. 

An artist is requested by one that is much be- 
loved by him to paint some landscape, or some fairy 
piece. How he works over it! His mind is drawn 
from all other things to that. And from the time 
that he commences it till it is finished, he is almost 
constantly thinking of the picture; and only at 
intervals does he think of the one that it is for. 

Now if, in a spirit of love to God, a man devotes 
himself to a Christian life, he will think of the 
things that are immediately connected with that 
life, more than of him that he is endeavor- 
ing faithfully to serve. And it is in accord- 
ance with the text, “For this is the love of 
God, that we keep his commandments.” There 
is such a thing as a love that develops itself 
as a pure emotion. In some natures there is much 
of this, and in all there are occasional experiences 
of it. But that which God demands of us, that 
which his law means when it calls upon us to love 
him with all our heart, and soul, and mind, and 
strength, is that we shall take every part of our 
daily life, in all its various relations, and consecrate 
it to him because we wish to please him. To do 
this is loving him. It is loving him in eonduct; in 
the way we live; in the way we act 

Do not be discouraged, therefore, if you have not 
disclosive love: thank God if you have it; but de 
not be discouraged if you have it not. Your love 
may be only alternative and occasional; it may 
never show itself over your life as in some persons 
it does; but do not forget to keep God's ecommand- 
ments, Consecrate every part of your daily life to 
God, and endeavor as a child to be faithful in your 
serviee to him beeause you desire to please him. 
And remember that he has said that the love 
which he is willing to accept from you is that 
whieh consists in keeping his commandments. — 

But, says one, “ iri did love God, do you think, 
sit, aed 1, SROwe SAPS £0. ea Ee A me 88 
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God, should I not desire to 
more effort in the divine life? I am almost with- 
out feeling ad times; if I was a Christian, should I 
be so?” Yes. 
Christians that I believe are in heaven now, 
whe felt just as you do. They had days in 
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weary ; 
of face and attenuated of hand. But there 
is a restless love for the beautiful in her. And in 
the morning, while you yet sleep, long before the 
birds call her, she is up to give an hour or two to 
the cultivation of her little bed of flowers. She 
diminishes her sleep and rest that she may have 
the reward of joy in beauty. And when you pass 
by her white eottage, and see the jasmin and hon- 
eysuckle climbing up about the windows and doors, 
doyou say,“ Whatisthat compared with Cushing's 
garden?” If you knew the woman, and knew 
what she had te work with, and knew how poor she 
was, |would not you say, “I declare that is a 
nobler sight than the stateliest garden that ever 
king had?” A erown ean afford to have a garden, 
but when it comes from s poor woman’s palm, you 
judge by what she has, and not by what she has 
not. It was thus that the Savior judged, when he 
said that the poor widow who gave but two mites 
gave more than all the rich folks did. 

Now you are like that poor woman. You are 
trying to plant for God. God is just and kind in 
judgment, and he says that if according to the 

wers you have you are endeavoring toserve him, 

e will take your few flowers, and give you remu- 
neration, not according to what you have given to 
him, but according to the greatness of the Heart to 
which you have given. 

Take courage. I do not wish to encourage you 
to think that you are Christians when you are not, 
but I desire that these children who are just begin- 
ning a. Christian life should not cast away a valid 
hope because they have an exaggerated idea of 
what is required of them at the commencement. 
Go forward, strive, work,do the best you ean, re- 
membering that Christ is willing to wait until you 
ean do better, if you are willing te labor on eara- 
eatly and patiently. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 
Frem The Congregationalist. 
STATEMENT. 


Tax American Congregational Union was organ- 
ized in 1858 to mesr, not to onzaTs a necessity. 
At that time there was no room in the great 
commercial center of our country where a 
Congregationalist, as such, could meet his friends 
and feel at home. The polity of the Apostles 
and Puritans was beginning to assert ite right to 
live in that and the adjoining city. It wanted sym- 
pathy. It wanted a place just there, where its prin- 
ciples, practices, and prospects could be talked over. 
True, there were rooms, Tract rooms, and 
Mome Missionary rooms, kept open and sustained in 
no small part by ee ne funds, especially the 
last, named, but its rs were very much conducted 
— denominationally—in the interest of the other part- 
ner in the concern, perhaps necessarily, and therefore 
these rooms — = _— sae — a - = 
rising Congreg urches ew York and the 
ge West. New ‘England men agreed with New 

ork men that rooms, as a “ Czrren oy ConREsPronp- 
ENCE FoR CoNnGREGATIONALISTS,” should be opened 
and sustained in New York. They were so opened 
and sustained, at quite as large an outlay—including 
expense of Year-Book over and above receipts there- 
for—as has ever been since incurred. early all 
the receipts were used forthe purpose above named. 
Nor will one say tha was not, on the whele, 
& wise | an econo arrangement, who con- 
trasts the present number. and condition of our 
churches. there and in the West, with what they 
were when the Union was Organized, aud wiv rightly 
estimates its moral as well as pecuniary ald. 

The assumption of church-building, as a part of the 
work to be done, commenced in the summer of 1857. 
To prosecute it at all, there was first a great amount 
of prejudice to be overcome, especially in New Eng- 
land, and more especially in Boston and vicinity. 
Then there was the natural and universal reluctance 
to the reception of any new cause, Then the 
churches were preoccupied by other and older objects. 
Then this was strictly denominational, which, with 
many, was then and is, with nota few now, fatal to 
its reception. Hence its growth in the favor of the 
churches has been much slower than was anticipated, 
and has required the constant public presentation of 
it by the Secretary in the churches and through the 
press; and has hence required & resence of 
another person in the rooms at Ne ork. Lacking 
the quality of ubiquity, the former could not keep the 

oal and “run the lines” in every direction to get 
unds for this adopted and most important works And 
there bas been no year, unless the present is that 
year, when it would have been wise to have closed 
the rooms in New York, even though the expense 
seemed large. ‘Therefore it is claimed that the 
resources of the Union have not been squandered 
because the Treasurer’s report for this year shows 
forty per cent., more or less, expended in other things 
than in senctueries. 

But this objection will be obviated in a Feo 
measure the current year and thereafter. Our Home 
Missionary rooms will now welcome the Congrega- 
tionalist as such. There is therefore little need of 
keeping up the accommodations hitherto furnished by 
the Union 
by which our expenses hereafter will be diminished 
full yarary rm cent. And if the churches will give 
anything like what is needed to meet the most press- 
ing cases of want, a very low per-centage of eoat to 
the outlay in work will be shown. 

Yet further it should be said that even this high | 
per-centage is a great saving upon the former plan of 
personal agents, self-appointed, coming from the sev- 
eral needy churches; some of whom have traveled 
far, spent much, and finally did not reeeive enough to 
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camp 

uarters, 
tches, conaults with his officers, and transacts all 

usiness. I make especial mention of the General's 
simple life, and the love and devotion which he 
inspires, because in the first instance so much has 
been said of his ostentation, and in the second as 
another evidence of the remarkable magnetism that: 
follows his presence. 

There could not be a more romantic life than that 
we enjey here, and every day furnishes incidents 
enough te stock a modern novel-writer for a year. 
There is a body of cavalry here who hail frem Con- 
necticut. You can form an idea of the character ef 
the young heroes which compose the corps by the 
statement that a fine is exacted for every indelicate 
word used at the officer’s mess-table. Heroes they 
are, for they have been doing scouting duty all over 
these mountains fortwo months past. The amount 
of work done by them cannot be estimated by the 
time taken to doit. Theskirmishes, narrow escapes, 
the hundreds of miles of strange and hostile country 
traversed, the speedy justice executed upon these 
cowardly ruffians who shoot from behind bushes and 
other concealments,—all these have given them « 
name terrible to offenders throughout the mountains. 
A reward has been offered in several counties, by 
prominent secessionists, for the head of the captain 
commanding, whose name is Fisk. It might have 
been Bayard, for its owner is a chivalrous fellow, aad 
brave as &® man need be. With his little band he 
covered the retreat of our army in the late battle af 
Bull Mountain. For thirty miles he stood in the 
path of a swift following foe, beating them back every 
step of a road he knew so well. I saw a most _— 
lar wound on one of his soldiers. He stayed his 
retreat for a moment to dash some cold water upon 
his heated face, when the sharp crack of a rifle was 
heard from the cliff above, his hand, half filled with 
water, was within two inches of his face, the ball 
passed between the thumb and the hand, cutting « 
furrow through the palm and third and fourth fiagers, 
He told me that “ it made him wink a little.” 

We are halting here for reasons unavoidable. It 
would be comparatively easy to push the men fer- 
ward, even if we did not have our rations of hard 
bread, sugar, and coffee, for that is all the stores the 
General has ordered forward ; beef we have, and can 
find more on the road; but horses can’t live on it 
any great length of time, and we cannot get forage 
for them hereabouts, and forage we have not om 
hand. Malgr2 tout cela; the army are under 
marching orders, and may move at any moment. Our 
route lies through a rough country, with many 
streams to cross, full of narrow defiles and ugly 
positions, should the enemy choose to dispute the 
passage. They are fortified at Crab Run, some 
twenty miles from here, and are said to be in lar 
force ; if not fully equal to ours, they can easily 
re-enforce from their army, retreating before McClel- 
lan. So much the better, we all say, who believe 
in General Fremont's great military genius. 

This afternoon, the General visited the hospitals, 
and examined all the patients, speaking kind words, 
which assuage the keen pain even more than the 
healing hand of the physician. We have a mos¢ 
excellent surgeon-general in Dr. Stukely, who has 


common-sense and rare energy, wi at ex i, 
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brave and determined ; he is the man for a 
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Frepsricx Orry Ganarat ‘aemal 
May 5, 1862. 
Jomarn H. Ricnarps, Esa. : 

Puan Siz: I have received my copy of The Inde- 
pendent, sent according to my request to this place, 
accompanied by an extra copy for distribution, for 
which allow me to express my thanks. Your kind. 
ness would find more than recompense, could you 
see the pleasure with which itis received and read by 
many who like myself have long been dependent on its 
interesting pages for instruction and consolation. 
Among this number are several of the brave and 
beautiful young men of the Ohio 7th, who are, et 
have been, inmates of our hospital. This regimeat 
has suffered terribly during the war, having been 
very nearly decimated, and very few of its survivors 
have escaped without some honorable scar. If I 
may judge the whole by those whom I have had tke 
pleasure to know in the hospital, I should set them 
down as the bravest of the brave. Their sufferings 
and their services will not, I trust, be forgotten ; and 
history will surely find a page for the heroes of Oress 
Lanes and Winchester. The hospital here is one of 
the largest in the country. It has a fine, healthy 
location, being situated on an elevated plateau over- 
looking the pleasant little city of Frederick, and « 
few ex Lore walk from the depot of the Baltimere 
and Ohio Railroad. Of the seven buildings which 
compose the hospital proper, two of stone have « 
historic interest, having been built and occupied for 
barracks by Gen. Braddock, and afterwards occupied 
Our numbers 


Yours truly, O. E. M. 
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I see daily evidence of the strong and persistent 
support of the mass of the people to all measures 
ealeulated to put down rebellion. B. 


fWe have room only for two or three paragraphs of 
the eloquent and profound address of the venerable 
sage of Kentucky :] 


“ The next general remark which I have to make, as an import- 
ant lesson drawn from what has happened, is the undoubted ability 
of the American people to de what have undertaken to do— 
their undenbted ability to crush out rebellion, ond ee ead 

at 


Wheever will 


they 
with four millions of disloyal people in the slave states. 
The whele thing seemed an absurdity from the beginning, to doubt 
eur ability te de what we ought te do; and it was an utter absurd- 
Sty in them te deubt what we would and could do under the oir- 
@umstances. What I mean to press upon you now, as a seqael to 
hat I have been saying, is thatthere is a wide distiaetion between 
two works which I insist upon we eught todo. The one is to 
@rash the rebellion ; that is, with military force that must be done 
frem without ; it must be done by the nation, and by military 
force; these men must be delivered, and it must be dome by the 
army. other is a widely different thing, resting upon 
different principles, and to be done in a different way—the 
restoration whieh is to be made of peace and public order, and 
the re-establishment of a free Government. The mode ia 
which this is to be brought about is a widely different work in 
all respectsfrom the work already commenced. The great ex- 
periment is now being tried in Tennessee ; for I suppose the 
@euneral Government is now feéling its way there, and that the 
model there endeavored to be set up will be the model in other 
states, as one by eme they are brought beck. What | insist upon 
ie, that it has been done; that the elements of doing it are there ; 
& is the work of peace, and not of arms ; it id simply a question 
eftime. With you and me, time is everything ; with nations, 
time islong. It hastaken Great Britain six hundred years to 
q@aiet Breland. If they will grant us a small pertion of that time, 
I will guarantee arocgthing is quietin the South. It may take 
@ generation, er half a generation; or it may take but six 
months... Lsaw arumer in the newspspers, which may be true, 
bat I have no authority for vouching for it, that the Governor of 
North Carolina has already recalled the troops ef that state from 
@onfederate army, and refuses any more. aid te the rabellion. 
is that you may not be discouraged--that you may not stop 
short in the patriotic work, that I treuble you in speaking of this 
aspect of tLe subject, 

“ Now, there is another aspect ef the times te which I must refer. 
The state of the eountry presents to me extraerdinary revelations ; 
@hinge are oceurring that'eught te challenge the consideration ef 
every thoughtful mind, to one er twe of which let me call your 
attention. And first, is the demonstratien that has been made, se 
waleeked- for and so emphatic of the character of the American 
people and this great erisis through which they are passing. For 
example, suppose such a rebellion as this had occurred in any 
European mouarchy—in the Reman empire... We knew exactly 
what teok place there when again and again it did eecur. Sap- 
pere it had eccurred in the Russian empire; we knew what terri- 
bie results followed when such a thieg happened there. Here you 
have had ap organized conspiracy for years, growing up during 
an administration that for four years seemed te have ne other eb- 
jeet but to prepare the nation for its interment; and a cabinet of 
migisters putting the army and navy where they eould be of ne 
use tothe Gevernment, Idon’t like to speak evil ef dignities ; 
and I] don’t know whether it was imbecility, or cowardiee, or cor- 


Remembered in the nation. 
the eonduet ef the American people ; here is the stain upon their 
Gevernment, and it is a great revolution ; that our people can do 
what ne other government ever did do—that they can stand the 
shech never stoed by any natien, and eome out with a triumph 
more glorious than any nation ever before achieved. * * * * 

“Leok at the tremendous demonstratien that has been made of 
the military strength of the country, an overwhelming proef of 
the warlike character ef the people ! A natien which had given 
wp arms, and was devoted to industry, and in a year briags out 
an army greater than ever was brought into the field at any time 
before—an army of five er six hundred enenpd men ! 

* Did you have any eonseription in Ohie ? They have eonscrip- 
tions in Franee. Did you have press gangs im Ohie? They have 
im England. Did you whip any one to eompel them to volunteer ? 
They use the knout in Russia to fill the ranks. Am army ef five 
hundred theusand velunteers sprung te arms, and an army ef five 
hundred thoasand still behind ready te de the same thing. And 
this army is deing the work it designed te de. Now I do not speak 
evil ef dignities, but I am conscientiously of the opinion that as 
the Dake of Wellington said about his army: ‘ Whenever I get 
into a scrape. my soldiers help me eut,’ so it is with our army. 
Mhey are heroic, gallant, and pluck y—and of such gallant volua- 
deers the werld never before saw the like. 

“ @arry the idea a little farther, te the demonstration ef the 
bemndless capacity of the country te sustain am expensive war, a 
ecuntry rich beyond computation. Here we are, in the midst ef 
C3 , of it may be athousand million dollars a year, and the 

ublic funds almost at par, the credit of the country fair, and the 
Boundless eapacity of this stingy and mean mation, as it is seme- 
times called, a boundless readiness te give money and men. If 
there could be a eollection ef the immense amount ef money eon 
tributed te the cause of bemevolence comneeted with this war, it 
would be enough te garry on a war in the usual way. People the 
meet elevated and refined give themselves to the most menial serv- 
Yees in behalf of the sick, wounded, and dying. Was anything 
Mke # ever heard ef in the h‘story ef the nations efthe werld? Men 
ery, Tax us ; here is our money te alleviate the sufferings ef the 
wick ; and eur best ard leveliest women say, here are our services ; 
take them and use them, Is this mot an illustration marvelous in 
itself, glorious to Christianity and our eoumtry, and pointing te 
the end te which sueh a people must come, if they be wisely and 
Dravely dirested.” 


SANCTUARIES AND REVIVALS. 








Tus fact that precious revivals of religion have 
been contemporaneous with or have supervened upon 
the building of houses of worship in connection with 
the aid furnished by the American Congregational 
Union, has been frequently alluded to by its Corre- 
spending Secretary. We are permitted to make the 
following extracts from three letters just received by 
him, all within six days of each other. One from 
(Frewsburg) southwestern New York, where the 
building is, as yet, incomplete, says : 

“@ur Conseciational missionary has been labering with this 
Niétle church, in connection with the Baptist minister, and God 
has strikingly blessed his labors. Nearly thirty individuals, it is 
hoped, have been eonveried te Christ.” 

Another is in the mountain region of New Hamp- 
shire, (Gorham,) far from any other church, where 
the sanctuary is still incomplete, but going up; the 
whiter says : 

” Ged has and richly blessed us. During the past winter. 
we have had an interesting revival whieh eemmenced in our Sab- 
bath-sehoo!, The work has net yet ceased. In all our meetings 
en the Sabbath and through the week,we have the mést encourag- 
4 evidence that the Lord is still with us,and working by his 

‘ord and Spirit, On the 16thef Mareh a ational sherehi wes 
organized of twenty-five members : THRER have been since reecived, 
and ethers are coming forward.” 

The other letteris from the tall pine region of wes- 
tern New York, (Otto,) in a sparsely settled commu- 
nity. The sanctuary of the little church was dedica- 
ted about six months since. The Consociation held, 
its meeting there the third Tuesdayin January. The, 
services of the third day of the meeting had especial, 
reference to the spiritual condition of the church. A, 
series of meetings supervened, in which the pastor, 
was aided by the Consociational missionary. The, 
pastor says : 

‘The Lerd, after trying the faith ef his le, and huosbling, 
Seas ease ere et i sh bree 
Five months from the dey ef @edieation, [had the happiness ef, 
weleoming to the communion and fellowship of the church Forty) 

upén p”efession of their faith t. . Some few of 
mon of ery heirn, bat mostly im the middle and in the: 
morning of life, aad among them two of my ewn dear children.) 

e expect othefs-td joim a} eur mext communion, . . . Ip has 
been a great and blessed work ; and was the result ef our building, 
sraeen hehe ened Mg eet Soe Se 

we tent the ya des- iach wak aly The faet that we eoald receive a 
ofthe eae ise and i are the poaey ry belld ean Se 
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MAINE —Portland.— At the meeting of the 
Union Congregational odein ePutiend.> the 
pticn, of He ry.D. Mone bel gga ow , 
was then passed to se e 
either at public or private sale, whee the 
shall have reported its value#—-Christian 
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| MASSACHUSETTS — Revival fi '‘Sheffield.— A "pleds- 


agp se of ony 00 taken ew 
ass,, Manifesting itself, with nearly equal pewer 

the Congregational and Methodist churches. The 
co fscovered about the 
lst of March last, when some of the hitherto caréless 
began to inquire for the way of salvation. The peer 
tor of the bon regational church soon lavited Rev. 
Mr. Potter, an evangelist, to spend a few days with 
him. So great was the interest speedily manifest, 
that Mr, P. spent four or five weeks in Sheffield, A 
garere seriousness has pervades the town. 

€ r 


ry interesting and marked cases of conversion haye 


taken place, and some fifty probably give evidence of 
having recently passed from death unto life. : 
A noteworthy incident of the revival, as ha a 


lesson of en 


this. @ne of The converts at Sheffield wrote a friendly 
Christian letter to an unconverted acquaintance in a 
distant place. This letter dropped a spark of 


heavenly fire in that place; and as the result, some 
twenty conversions are already counted there. 


South Egremont.— Rev. Jas. B. Oleaveland was dis- 
missed from the parish of South Egremont, Mass., by 
a council, which heartily commend him as an honest, 
earnest, able, and faithful minister of the Gospel. 
Mr. Cleaveland has been pastor at Egremont seven 
years, during which time fifty-three persons have 
united with his church on profession, and twenty- 
eight by letter. 


Worcester.—Religious services were held at the 
Central church in this city on Thursday evening, pre- 
paratory to the departure of Dr. Samuel Greene for 
foreign missionary work in Ceylon. Dr. Greene was 
missionary physician there for eleven years, and hav- 
ing returned home from ill health, he now goes back 
to his former work. Rev. Dr. Sweetser eonducted 
the services, and at the close, Dr. Greene was mar- 
ried to Miss Margaret Williams of this city.—Wor- 
cester Trans., May 24. 

Dr. Greene sailed from Boston on Monday, and 
was accompanied by Rev. J. W. Scudder, M.D., wie 
joins the Arcot mission of the Dutch Reformed 
Church; and by Rev. W, Howland, wife, and twe 
children, for the Ceylon mission. 


South .—An ecclesiastical: council was 
called by the Congregational church in South Read- 
ing, on the 22d inst., to act on the dismission of Rev. 
Joseph B. Johnson, and the installation of Rev. 
Charles B. Bliss, recently of Beverly, N. J. The 
action of the church in dismissing Rev. Mr. Johnson 
was approved, and the usual “ epistle of commenda- 
tion” voted, Mr. Bliss, after a thorongh aud well- 
sustained examination, was installed by unanimous 
consent. The order of services was as follows: 

Readjng the Scriptures, Rey. Mr. Tolman of Wilmington ; In- 
vocation, Rev. L. Mi. Cobb ef Nerth Andover ; Se Rey. E. N- 
Kirk, D.D., of Boston ; Installing Prayer, Rev. R. S. Storrs, D.D., 
of Braintree ; ane to the Pastor, Rev. Mr. Harding of Long- 
meadow ; Fellowship eof the Churches, Rev. A. E. Kittredge ef 
Charlestown ; Address te the People, Rev. Mr. Barrows of Read- 
ing ; Goncluding Prayer Rev, Dorus Clark ef Waltham, 


CONNECTICUT—The General Association.—The 
next annual meeting of the General Association of 
Connecticut will be held at the house of Rev. Joseph 
Anderson, in Norwalk. At this meeting, a commit- 
tee, ef which Rev. Dr. Brace is chairman, are 
expected to report on “ the relation of religious pub- 
lishing societies to the work of home evangeliza- 
tion ;? a committee, of which Dr. Cleveland is chair- 
man, are expected to report on. the question 
“ whether there shall be an annual general conven- 
tion, which shall have beth elerical and lay dele- 
gates ;” and a cemmittee, of which Rev. R. C. 
Learned is chairman, are expected to report on the 
question “ whether the directors of the Miss. Soc. Ot., 
Aux. A. H. M.8., and the Committee on Home Evan- 
gelization,"may not wisely be merged in one body.— 
Religious Herald. 


INDIANA.— Terre Hante.—An ecclesiastical coun- 
cil met at Terre Haute, Ind., May 24, to install Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, as successor of Rev. M. A. Jewett, 
D.D., in the pastorate of the Congregational church 
of that city. Rev. Truman M. Post, D.D., of St. Louis, 
was chosen moderator, and Rev. N. A. Hyde, scribe. 
The protracted examination of the candidate was a 
specially interesting feature of the occasion. It not 
only exhibited the brother's soundness in the faith, 
but his rare qualifications of mind and heart fur the 
important field of labor to which he is called. 

The exercises of installation took place on Sunday 
the 25th ult., in the presence of a large and interested 
audience. The order of exereises was as follows: 

Inveeation and Reading of the Seriptures, Rev. Mr. Stone ef 
Moss.; Prayer, Rey, Mr. Freeman ; Sermen, Rey. T. M. Post, 


D.D., of St. Leuis; Ordaining Prayer, Rev, Dean Andrews of 


Marshall, Il. ; @ e te the Paster, Rev. M. A. Jewett, D.D., of 


Terre Haute ; Right Hand of Fellowship, Rev. Jacob Chapman of 
Terre Haute ; Charge te the People, Rev. N. A. Hyde of indiaa- 
apolis ; Benedietien by the Pastor. 

This is the oldest and strongest Congregational 
chureh in the state. Dr. Jewett, who had been its 
pastor for twenty-five years, was dismissed at his own 
request about two years ago. Since that time Mr. 
Abbott has served the chureh as stated supply. 

. A. H. 


ENGLAND—Bartholomow’s Day—The Non-conform- 
ists are preparing for a grand celebration of the event 
which gave them birth. The Baptists, Independents, 
and Presbyterians are chiefly engaged in the matter. 
The Methodists rather decline to take any part in it, 
as their sympathies are more with “ the Church” and 
their doctrines more in harmony with its dicta, 

One good practical result, if it be carried out, of this 
eelebration, will be the building by the Congregational- 
ists ofa great Memorial Hall and one hundred chapels. 
Toward this four gentlemen have given £5,000 each, 
another £8,000, two others £2,000, others handsome 
subscriptions.—Am. Pres. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


New York City.--The congregation of the West 
Presbyterian church having found their present place 
of meeting, in the chapel of the Rutgers Iastitute, 
tco small to accommodate their rapidly increasing 
numbers, are compelled to seek a large room, during 
the erection of their new chapel on Forty-second street, 
opposite the Reservoir. The church will hereafter 
meet at Crystal Hall, a new building on the Sixth 
avenue, between Forty-first and Forty-second streets. 
We learn that the new chapel will be ready for oe- 
cupation about the Ist of October next. 


California.—Rev. S. H. Willey, pastor of the 
Howard-street Presbyterian church, SanFrancisco, an- 
nounced on Sunday, the 23d of March, his resignation. 
He is the oldest Californian minister among ts, 
having arrived in Feb., 1849. He has béen con- 
nected with the Howard-street church from its 

inning in 1851. 
e trustees of the College of California have been 
fertunate in securing his services as Vice-President 
and Financial Agent. ALton. 


A Professor Elected._Rev. R. L. Stanten; D.D., has 
been. chosen to occupy the chair of Church Govern- 
ment and Pastoral Theology, in the Danville Theelog- 
ical Seminary. Br. Stanton is paster of the Presby- 
terian church in Chillicothe, Ohie. He is a devoted 








minister, a good scholar, and an amiable geatlemaa. 
The choice is judicious, and we hope to see the insti- 
tation prosper greatly.— Banner. 
BAPTIST. 
> esaries.—The annual meetings of 
this denomination were held in the city of Provi- 
dence, R. I., last week. On Tuesday, the 27th, the 
Missionary Union held its anniversary, £ 
the meetings until Wednesday eve The ng 


Lge and the expendi- 
following presents a 
summary of the year’s operations : 
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the United States as really and as truly. and by asinde’easible a | 
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this city, in Maine, er in Oregon ” arf 


Revival in Perth Amboy.—Rev. J. Knowins writes 
oO. “We qe spear te neg ery @ffert fer 


nineteen weeks, scarcely mlesing anight dw that time.. Asa 
result, about 135 have professed conversien, of whom 115 have 


icigod ns angteeetion. A large them are f 
s8tisfactory — of a real work of grace. But this is net all. The 
membership been greatly , and excited to use- 


fulness and happiness; a seeking for full salvation, so that we 
have Wednesday afternoon of every week set apart for the especial 
purpese ef promoting personal . As achureh, we have 
great reason te thank the God of all our mercies, and to him be all 
the glory! 1 record, with gréat gratitude, the very efficient 
avers of Rev, Jeseph ippener of Rreskive guens us, 

g upon us, as a church, great of entire 
pa hy Advocate and Journal, artes” 


A Methodist Captain.—Rev. P. Ward, a member of 
the New York Conference, is at present serving his 
country as captain of Company E, in the 20th New 
York Regiment, in Gen. McDowell's division : 


“A shert distance from Fredericksburg there lives a by 
the name ef Robertsen. Mr. Robertson is one of three * ho voted 
the Union ticket. He is a local preacher in our Chureh, baptized 
and licensed by Bishop Waugh, and ordaized by Bishop Ames. 
A safeguard from Capt. Ward's company was placed for his pro 
teetien, While they were se stationed, Mr. Robertson's 
mother, ninety years old, died. As ministers were scaree, the 
guard was asked if the chaplain of his regiment could be procured 
to attend the funeral, He did net know about that, but was sure 
his captain would come if sent for. Capt. Ward was accordingly 
invited, and en Sundey, May 4, on the beautifal lawa fronting the 
house, to a large and attentive audience, he preached a powerfel 
sermen, An tnetion from the Holy One rested upen him. The 
secessionists present expressed their surprise that a Federal cap- 
tain should thus speak te them on such an oceasion, and went 
away saying, ‘No use te eontend if such men are im the Northern 


army.’ ”— Ibid. 








EPISCOPAL. 


England. An important case has come before 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Oouncil on an 
appeal] from the highest colonial court at the Caps of 
Good Hope, which will decide the status of the 
Church in the colonies. Rev. Mr. Long ‘refused to 
recognize the authority of the Bishop or the Synod. 
Of the three judges that tried the case, one was for- 
merly an Irvingite minister, 6ne belonged to the sect 
of-the Glassites in Scotlaad,and one was a Lutheran, 
and brother of Mr. Long’s advocate. Taey decide 
the following points, by two to one: 

1. The Church of England, in aceordanee with th: axiom of 
the Bishop of Exeter, has no existence in the colony. 

2. Syneds ef the Church of the diocese are not illegal. 

3. Letters-patent the erewn do not confer any powers of 
jarisdiction over the clergy. 

4. But that, as Bighop, the laws recognize him as exercising 
jurisdiction (not derived from the crown) Pontificale, sot Re- 
gale, over all who have submitted to him—e. g., clergy hitherte 
officiating under, or in communien with the said Bishop. 

5. That Bishop and cleney, must both be governed by received 
laws and custems ef the Church, and that all attempts by the 
former despetically to compe! the latter to do anything 
thereto, can be remedied in the Sapreme Court ef the colony, 


Presiding Bishop.—The death of Bishop Meade 
leaves the titular presidency of the Bouthern Episce- 
pate in somewhat an embarrassed condition. Bishop 
@iey, who is the first on the list, goes ‘strictly on the 
principle of ooompnecy ; and now that his diocese is 
three-fourths back in the Union, he must be three- 
fourths back himself: Bishop Polk, who comes next 
in the.list, will scarcely issue, from his present post, 
letters as presiding Bishop. We question whether 
even the extremest of our Southern friends will swal- 
low an Episcopal mandate from a rebel major-gen- 
eral.—Epascepal Recorder. 


ANNIVERSARIES AT BOSTON. 


Tux number of societies, religious, charitable, and 
reformatory, which held their anniversaries in Boston 
during the week thus appropriated, is very large. We 
doe not even give all their names, but only report some 
particula;s concerning a part of them. 

The “Boston Seamen's Friend Soaciety;” Hon. 
Alpheus Hardy, president, supports the Mariner’s 
church and the Sailor's Home. Income, $6,187, of 
which $1,000 from legacies and $1,290 from rents. 
Expenses, $6,044. Debt, $19,000 on mortgage, and 
$2,000 floating. 

‘‘ Massachusetts Bible Society ;” Hon. §. H. Walley, 
president; income, $19,385; books issued, 51,110; 
address by Prof. Harris of Bangor. 

The “ American Peace Society ;” address by Howard 
Malcolm, DD., of Pennsylvania, president. The 
Traveler says: 

‘Rev. Mr. Beckwith, eerresponding secretary, read an elabor- 
ate abstract of his report. the principal part ef which was devoted 
to a defense ef the principles of the Seeiety. It was declared that 
the aim of the Society ever had been te attempt to abolish inter- 
national war. The reeeipts of the Seciety fer the year had 
ameunted te $2,187 61. The expenditures amounted to $2,136 80. 
About $100 were reeeived from the Sandwich Islands ” 

“Society for the Relief of Aged and Destitute 
Clergymen.” ‘This Society held its annual meeting at 
the library of Rev. Dr. Frothingham, president. Tne 
sum of $900 was appropriated, as the semi-annual 
distribution to twelve ministers. 

“ American Unitarian Association ;” Rev. R. P. 
Stebbins, president. Income, $11,260, of which 
$2,647 was for The Monthly Journal, (7,000 copies,) 
$3,877 by donations, and $1,495 for the army fand ; 
120 congregations have contributed to one or other of 
the Ow ey by the Association. Expenses, 
$10,398 ; of which $2,649 for The Journal, and $1,075 
for churches and missions. 

“From the Perkins Fund stadents have been assisted at Mead- 
ville and Harvard. Ten Unitarian churches have been aided in 


Malden, Montague, Athol, Warwick, Bast Marshfield, and Rowe, 

Mass., and Brunrwick, Me., Lancaster, Taunten, and West Bloom- 

— BS With more funds, more feeble churches might have 
nD > 


“The missions in Ameriea have done well. 
“Im Calcutta, Mr, Dall’s school for the nsefal arts has been at- 
by from 180 te 200 students each day, with a total of 600 
taught since the scheel in 1860 ; the attendance at his Sut- 
day-morning religious service hsg alse been double that of any 
previous year. . Danie] Lew’s gift of $1,000 has beed transferred 
Bases pebteh, ergondition that $500 be raised by ober parties, 
w 


mn done. 
“ The comer cleses with a recommendatien for an 
annual eontribution to the funds of the Association in every church. | 
By this means the annual ineome might be increased te or 
mere.” 

“ American Education Society ;” Henry Hill, Esq. , 
presided; discourse by Rev. Edwin B. Webb of Bos- 
ton. Receipts, $16,559; disbursements, $18,070; 
debt, $3,489. Number of young men assisted daring 
the year, 324; new applications received, 45; insti- 
tutions in which men have been aided, 21. Amount 
earned by beneficiaries, $20,408. j 

“ New England Branch ef Am. Tract Society, New 
York.” Hon, Robert C. Winthrop presided. 
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a call to Peoria, 
Cuxsrpro—Rev. Elihu Chesebro et Stonington, new 
in his ear, preaehed a sermon forty minutes in 


¥ Siternoon, the T1th inst. A vigorous 


LeveLaxp—We tegret ‘to state that Rev. "J. ‘P. 
Cleve BD.D., chaplain of the 80th Massachusetts 
gimient, ‘as been obliged: to leave his post on 
accotnt of impaired health.— Recorder. 
the ‘Seoteh mera h we a perote “ 
u ersey P a call 
te Canada West. “. 
ConxotLy—Archbishop Connolly of Nova mp 
accompanied by Rev. Canon Garey, recently 
from for England, en route for Rome. 
Craxz—Rev. E. N. Crane has been released from 







r. Perry 
R. I., as a liberdthearted Christian, and more widel 
knows as the fiiventor of the celebrated * Pain K 
ler,” died last Week, in the 71st year of his age. 

E.uzxvorr—Rev. Joachim Eimendorf of Sauger- 
ties has been invited to the pastoral charge of the 
Reformed Dutch ehurch of Syracuse. 

Euizson—Rev, Brown Emerson was dismissed, 
May 5, from his pastoral charge in Westminster. 

LtEx—The pastoral relation between Rev. J. P. 


'| Finley and the churches of Mount Horeb, Paris, and 


Pleasant Hill is dissolved. 

Frretaxp—Rev. 8. M. Freeland has resigned the 
pastorate of the Congregational church in Peace 
Dale, R. I. 

Govip—Rev. Geo. D. Gould of Worcester is to act 
as stated supply of the Olivet church (near the arm- 
ory) in Springfield. 


Haxrnris—Mr. and Mrs. Harris of Karen Baptist mis- | 


sion, with two Karens, arrived in New York on Mon- 
day the 19th. 

Hratp—Rev. J. E, Heald has resigned the position 
at Newtown, and accepted a call to St. Andrews, 
Tarifiville, Ct. 

Hixspatz—The pastoral relation between Rev. H. 
G. Hinsdale and the Second church at Germantewn, 
Pa., has been dissolved. | 

Horrow—Rev. I. F. Holion has removed to Alden, 
McHenry county, Tl. 

Howianp—Rev. H. O..Howland was dismissed 
frem the pastorate of the Congregational church in 
Chester, N. H., May 21. 

Jzuwsrr—Dr. Jewett, the veteran lecturer on tem- 
perance, has becn engaged to devote his energies for 
three years to the cause in Illinois. 

Jzwetrt—Mr. A. D. L. Jewett has received a eall to 
the church at Throgg’s Neck, New York. 

Laxsusc—Rev. A. G. Lansing was installed as 
pouies of the Reformed Dutch church of Schuylerville, 

ay 6. 


McMutrzx~ Rev. J. W. T. McMullen has resigned 
his position as colonel of the 57th Regiment of In- 
diana Volunteers. 

McPuait—The pastoral relation was dissolved 
between Rev. G. W. McPhail, D.D., and the Brainerd 
church, Easton. s 


between Rev. W. P. Melick and the Upper Moun 
Bethel church. : 
Muiizr—George Muller's Orphan House at Bristol, 
England, now contains 700 orphans. A third house 
was to be opened recently to accommodate 450 chil- 
dren. Mr, Muller received during the year ending May 
last nearly $125,000 in aid ofhis various schemes. 
Mvi.oex—Bishops Mullock and Dalton of New- 
foundland have sailed for the Eternal City. 
Parmetez—Rev. D. 8. Parmelee has accepted a 
call frem the Baptist church at Freehold, N. J. 
Prast—Rev. Calvin Pcase, B.D., late President of 
the University of Vermont, was installed pastor of 
the First Presbyterian church, Rochester, N. Y., on 


the 13th ult. 

Pear . I. S. Perry has resigaed his charge of 
the Congregational church at Bellows Falls, Vt. 

Raxxzxy—Rev. Thos. S. Ranney, missionary in Bur- 
mah for eighteen years, arrived home on the “ Great 
Eastern” on the 17th. 

Rezsresox—Rev. Charles E. Robinson has accepted 
a call to the pastorate of the First Oongregational 
church in Woodbury. 

Szanurnr—Rev. Edwin Seabury was dismissed from 
his eharge in South Royalston, May 6. 

Sxxrzx—Rev. O. 8S. Senter was ordained pastor of 
the Congregational church at Berlin Corner, Vt., on 
the 8th ult. 

Suecx.try—Rev. H. M. Shockley has been released 
from the church at Cambridge City, Ind. 

Stavsoy—The church of New Salem, Albany 
Classis, has succeeded in securing the services of 
Rev. Hiram Slauson. 

Srocxroxs—Rev. Thomas H. Stockton, chaplain to 
Congress, is to deliver an address before the Literary 
Societies of the Ohio Wesleyan University at the 
coming commencement. 

Trowpniner —Rev. James H. Trowbridge of the 
Second Presbyterian church, Dubuque, has received 
a call to Calvary church, Chicago. 

Twomsty—Rev. A. S. Twombly of Cherry Valley, 
W. Y., has accepted the invitation of the State-street 
church of Albany. ; 

Vax» Anven—The Auburn Advertiser announces 
the appointment of Charles G. Van Anden, M.D., as 
Superintendent of the Asylum for Insane Conviets, in 
the place of Dr. Hall. 

Wessex — Rev. Mr. Webber of Hartford has received 
a unanimous call from the First Oongregational 
church in Lowell, Mass. 





Eritors’ Book Table. 
BOOKS. 


Orxn-A1n Grapz Currorr : a Practieal Treatise on 
the Garden and Vineyard Culture of the Vine, and the 
Manufacture of Domestic Wine. Designed for the 
use of Amateurs and others in the Northern and Mid- 
dle States. Profusely illustrated. . . By John Phin, 
To which is added a Selection of Examples of Ameri- 
can Vineyard Practice and a carefally prepared Des- 
¢ription of the celebrated Thomery System of Grape 
Qulture. New York:0.M. Saxtoa. 1862. 12mo. 

876. 
PP This long title gives a sufficient statement of the 
objects of the work. We are of course unable to state 
how reliable a practical gnide it will be found. But 
it discusses the whole extent of its subject in a clear 
and tnambitieus style, and with every indication of 
ample knowledge and entire fairness. The list of 
books.on grape culture, extending te some eighty in 


|| aumber, will be found convenient to those interested 


in the literature of the subject. 


Tux Potrit: its relations to our National Crisis. 
A sermon, preached in Fifth-avenue and Nineteenth- 
street Presbyterian church. By. NB. L. Rice, D.D. 


ii] New York: 0. Scribner. 1882. 12mo. pp. 71. 


This sermon is intended te show three things: 
First; that its venerable and venerated anther does 
net sympsthize with secession ; Second, what is his 
precise recerd and position on the slavery question ; 
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depend upon these.” The first point, Dr. Rice proves; 
believed or will believe him a secessionist. 
he of course establishes, both by 
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leaders of the rebellion, and a eareful and profession- 
ally able account of the battle of Bull Run, proving 
satisfactorily that the batile was a hard aad well- 


atiack was good, was successful, and was only 

broken down by the re-enforeements which the imbe- 

cile or traitorous, one 7} 
up; and, even. re ree 

ser pe gene in See 
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highest authority to his statements. The typograph- 
jeal execution of the book is too good not to be 
mentioned, - Its, pript.is. large, fair, and open ; its 
paper goed; and its manufecture excellent im every 
respec 
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|, PERIODICALS. 
"Revue ‘Chriétienne. April 15 
Among the articles in this number ‘wé ebsérve the 
conclusion of a well-written and interesting biograph- 
ical accouat of Geiler, the preacher of, Strasburg, one 
of the “Reformers before the Reformation,” died 
AD. 1516); ° The next article is a continuation of 
M. Fisch’s “Religious Life of the United Stafts.” 
M. Fisch, fn striking contrast to the crowd of evil- 
speakers who have maligned us in Europe, apprect- 
ates with remarkable correctness the leading charac- 
teristics of our social an2 indastrial life, and our 
cenesioasieinees, and deduces all our successes 
from our religions doctrines and practice. Nothing 
but inexorable limitation prevents as from adding 
liberal extracts. _The ical | nt to the 
Revue, for May, contains an estimate. of M, Vinet’s 
chaiacter as a theologian, by our esteemed corre- 
spondent Rev. J. F. Asti¢ ; a philosophical discussion 
on “ The Idea of God;” and reviews of a nuthber of 
theological theses from the seminary at Montauban. 





Recueil mensuel. 


The Revue Chrétienne is a sensible and well: writ- | 


ten periodical, and throws much light upon the con- 
dition and progress of the Protestant mind of France. 

Litlell’s Living Age.—Nos..987, 938, 939 ; 17th to 
Sist May. 

The selection of articles in these numbers is un- 
usually good. Among them may be particularized a 
pleasant sketch of Winthrop Mackworth Praed; an- 
other part of “ Salem Chapel,” a far better story than 
the other preceding “ Chronicles of Carlingford ;” a 
brief and curious account by Sir G. C. Lewis, of “ The 
Roman Book-trade under the Empire ;” an account 
of “‘Social Life in Medieval England ;” and a sketch 
of some exceedingly curious “ Recent’ Discoveries 
in Rome,” of ancient structures and paintings of an 
early Christian period, and walls of a Roman oné, 
under the church of San Clemente. 


The Eclectic. June, 1862. A considerable propor- 
tien of the matter in this number is scientific, includ- 
ing articles, all of very considerable interest, on “ The 
Contemplation of the Heavens,” “ Our (English) Artil- 
lery Prospeets,” “The Phosphorescence of the Sea,” 
“The Sun and Solar Phenomena,” and “ Humming- 
Birds,” besides a monthly summary of scientific and 
art intelligence. Among the other articles are, an 
interesting sketch of Prof. Edward Forbes, the natur- 
alist, a brief account of a trip to Baalbec, an article 
op “Dinner-Tables and Table-Talkers,” with some 
quite inadmissible vulgarity in it; and a short but 
clear account ofthe revolution which transferred half 
the Pope’s states to Sardinia. There is a good profile 
portrait of Prince Albert. 


The Knickerbocker has again changed hands, being 
now owned and publistied by Mr. Morris Phillips. 
The present number seeks only to entertain, and does 
it reasonably well. The best article is a fly-away 
bundle of reminiscences by the sea, entitled “ Fanny 
andI.” The stories are scarcely of middling merit. 
A poem or two, and a few paragraphs in the Editor’s 
Table, speak the truth with some freedom on some 
matters relating to the war. We wish Mr. Phillips 
success. With vigorous and jadicious management, 
and particularly with the employment of ‘the best 
writers at the best pricee, there isnoreason why The 
Knickerbocker may not be a magazine ef value, both 
financiajly and in literature. 

The American Journal of Setence and Arts for 
May. Most of the articles in this number are of that 
purely scientific character which is appropriate to 
The Jeurnal, but of little interest te the general 
reader. In that small portion of the number which 
can be more extensively read with pleasure, we ob- 
eerve the very interesting account of Rev. K. Twin- 
ing’s accent of Monte Rosa, of which a portion was 
printed a week ago in this paper, and an abstract of 
the interesting report of Lieut. Ives and Capt. Hum- 
phreys, of their exploration in 1857-8 of the valley of 
the Colorado of the West. 

Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine for May: Besides 
its usual statistical records, commereial intelligence, 
and information on finance, insurance, etc., this 
number contains an interesting account of “ The 
Mining aud Manufactures of Mexico,” and another, 
with. many striking facts, upon “Quarantine Re- 
form.’ The other articles are, one on ‘' Financial 
Economy,” one by Pliny Miles on “ Uniform Post- 
ace,” and an argument in favor of establishing a 
national armory at Peoria, Ill. 


The Exchange. A Home and Colonial Monthly 
Review of Commerce, Manufactures, and General 
Intelligence. No. 1. April, 1862. London: Samp- 
son Low, Son & Oo. New York: Walter Low. 
Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 8vo, pp. 72. 

This is the frst. number of an English monthly, 
whose scope is, in a general sense, nearly the same 
with that of Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. Judging 
from this number, its matter will be more discursive 
and essaywise, and less full of facts and statistics, 
than that of its singularly practical and solid Ameri- 
can contemporarys The articles are, “ Mexico and 
the Intervention” (the first of a series, apparently by 
one well informed in his subject); ‘‘ The American 
Conflict: the Claims of the South,”. which, with a 
full share of the ignorant impertinence of John 
Bull, lays down the law to the North, as to 
the proper concessions to the South, includ. 
ing the establishment of the Missouri Compro- 
mise line and the assumption of the Confederate 
debt !—“ English Settlers and Capital in Bengal ;” 
“The Resources of Canada ;” “The Riddle of Aus- 
tralian Politics ;” “@ur Collieries ;” “ Cotton ;” 
“The Foreign Exehanges ;” “The Commerce of 
Great Britain (exports) for 1860 and 1861 ;” book 
notices, and a few pages of current fnaneial, com- 
mercial, and manufacturing statistics. On subjects 
where it has knowledge, The Exchange will be a 
very useful magazine. 


LITERARY. 


—The new boek ef Dr. Rudolph Stier follews in 
the track of his former expository work, “ The Words 
of Jeeus.” It is entitled “ The Words of Angels; or, 
their Visits to Earth, and the Messages they Deliver,” 
and furnishes a critical and praetical commentary on 
the instances of angelieal visitations recorded in the 
New Testament. The English translation is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hamilton, Adams & Co, Messrs. 
Clark of Edinburgh have just issued the conclusion of 
Dr. Besscr’s work on St. John’s Gospel, “Christ the 
“Life of the World.” Like the former portion, “Christ 
the Light ofthe World,” it aboands with passages oftrue 
devotional feeling'and pathos, and is one of the best 
accessible specimens of the devout treatment of the 
sacred writings by a German scholar. 
the collections of state papers and docu- 

ing indexed, arranged, and calendared 

ce in ne aT a valuable volume 

by Rev. J. 8. Brewer is deveted to the “Letters and 
Papers, Foreign and ofthe Reign of Henry 
VIL.” The editor's opinion of the* noble authors” 
of the time, derived from a painfuletady of the orig- 
inal manuscripts, is anything but complimentary to 
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—A genial and delightful volume is presented in 
Lady Wallace’s translation of the “ Letters 
Switzerland and Italy” of Felix Mendelssohn Bar- 


pee hee ee 


play a fine culture and appreciation of all artistic and 
literary excellence characteristic of the writer, in the 
‘Most unaffected #tyle, being chiefly addressed to’ his 
perents and two sisters. The détails of his thter- 
course with Goetne, (in whose house at Weimar he 
was a favored guest,) Thorwaldsca, and other g 
men encountered in his. travel, derive a peculiar 
charm from the unaffected simplicity of the writer. 


—“The, Autobiography of a Working Man” is a 
litle book, the genuine production of a laborer or 
“navvy,” written down from his own words by..a 


lady whois guarantee for its fidelity. Itise valuabletes- 


these to the eoeral roved state of feeling among 
e a Englant ‘“Bowié of thé passages 
rise to a rnde kind of nat uen he 
narrator, Who) ements —_ “ => 
new Horticultural G: at South Ke ton, de- 
scribes the pleasure of his fellow. workmen and him- 
self on the occasion Of a spring fete there. He says, 
“ What we all liked to see better than the flowers or 
fruit, was the fine sight of: i S; Gil in their 
smert clothes. We felt quite proud of their being 
our own countrywomen. I know I liked te see them 
better then ‘the flowers. After all; 1 thought to 
myself, the flowers are only raised and growed by the 
hands of man, but the young ladies is the work of 
the Lord Almighty himself.” 


—A desire to rehabilitate the fame of some of the 
most notorious characters in history is a prevalent 
passion of the present age of research, and grave 
writers do not hesitate to express their convictions 
that Henry the Eighth was the model of a Christian 
prince, Richard the Third a well-shaped man of virta- 
ous and patriotic purposes, and Oliver Cromwell a com- 
bination of the hero and the saint. In pursuanee of 
this tendency; a writer has just vindicated the memory 
of Saint George, the patron saint of England, from the 
reproackes of Gibbon, who relates with evident gusto 
how in the lapse of ages the infamous George of 
Cappadocia, the Arian bishop of Alexandria, “as- 
sumed the mask of a martyr, a saint, and a Christian 
hero, and was transformed inte the renowned &t. 
George of England, the patron of arms and of chiy- 
alry.” From the absence of direct testimony this 
theory was generally acquiesced in; but Mr. Oyril 
Graham, a Syrian traveler, discovered, in 1858, an 
early Greek inscription, at Bozra, dedicated to ** The 
Holy Martyr 8t..George” in the year ao, 846— 
thereby demonstrating the separate existence of the 
saint from that of his infamous namesake, who was 
killed in a tumult a.p. 362. It is probable that the 
confusion of identity was owing to the eflurts of the 
Arians, who desired that their unscrupulous partisan 
should participate in the fame of the elder Christian 
hero, Who was martyred in the reign of Diocletian, in 
the ninth. perseeution. 


—One of the most elaborate of the English works 
on prophecy was the “ Hore Apocalyptice” of Rev. 
C. B. Elliott, in 4 volumes octavo. It ran through 
several editions about twenty years since, and has 
long been out of print. The author has been long 
engaged in its révision, and will shortly issue a new 
edition through Messrs. Seeley & Ce., with much new 
matter, and remarkable illustrations from aacient 
coins, etc., and proofs of the validity of his theory of 
interpretation, derived from events that have occurred 
subsequently to its publication, 


—The near recurrence of the Anniversary of St. 
Bartholomew’s Day, August 24, 1662, when the Non- 
conformist ministers were ejected from their livings 
in the Church of England by the Government of 
Charles II., has been made use of by the friends of 
religious liberty to “ point the moral” afforded by th: 
traneactions of that day, and an extensive literatare 
of the subject is promised, or has appeared, inclading 
Mr. Stoughton’s*“ Ghureh*eand- State Two Hundred 
Years Ago;” “ Troublous Times : or, Leaves from the 
Note-Book of an Ejected Nonconformist ta ~ 
ty Rev. C. Stanford; “Anne Domini 1662: 
Martyre and Monitions,” by Edward Swaine ; ‘and 
many others. As a corrective to the impressions 
likely te be imparted by this one-sided presentation of 
factse,@ member of the Church party aunounces at 
Oxford a republication of Dr. Walker's work on “ The 
Sufferings of the Clergy during the Great Rebellion,” 
with the object of proving that all the persecution 
was not on one side, but that both parties were 
equally unsparing in their use of the power con- 
fided to them while it lasted. 


—<A new weekly literary paper is announced wkh 
some pretension in London as just about to appear— 
“The Parthenon—a weekly Journal of Literature, 
Science, and Art.” It starts by incorporating or 
swallowing up The Literary Gazette, which thirty 
years back was the most popular and iofluential 
journal of the kind in existence, while under the 
editorship of Mr. Jerdan, and has since, through 
various chances and changes, existed with all the 
tenacity attached in England to the inheritaice of a 
once famous name. No particular novelty in strue- 
ture is announced by The Parthenon, except that 
“the chief aim of the review of new books will be to 
afford a fair summary of their contents,” instead ot 
using the name of a book as a mere peg to hang a 
dissertation on, and its model would seem to be its 
predecessor, (which rejoices in a name of equal 
classicality,) The Atheneum, rather than the more 
pretentious Saturday Review. If New York 
wants one thing more than another to create 
and maintain an interest in sound literature, it is a 
good weekly journal devoted to its furtherance, 
unshackled by trade or clique associations of any 
kind; and we learn that there is a prospect of this 
want being supplied when the recurrence of peace 
will make the attempt less venturesome than it 
would be at the present crisis. 


—Dr. Davidson, the well-known Biblical scholar, 
is engaged on a “ Critical, Historical, and Theological 
Introduction to the Old Testament,” inclading a dis- 
cussion of the most importerit questions relating to 
the several books. Like his “Introduction to the 
New Testament,” (published by Messrs. Bagster some 
years since,) it will form three volumes in octave. 
The firet, comprising Genesis—Samuel, will shortly 
be issued by Messrs. Williams & Norgate. Dr. E. B. 
Pusey’s “Commentary on the Miner Prophets” has 
advanced to a third part, carrying it to Micah. The 
inconvenient shape in which it appears (large quarto) 
has limited very much its circulation, but there are 
not wanting competent. judges who consider it will 

take rank among the great works of the age, the author 
having devoted twenty years of his life to the task, 
and bringing to its execution all that solid learning 
and a profound devotional spirit can accomplish. 


—Almost an exhaustive book on Sweden is given 
by Mr. Horace Marryatt in his “ One Yearin Sweden, 
including a Visit to the Isle of Gothland,” lately pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray. Instead of proceeding at the 
usual railroad pace of modern tourists, Mr. Marryatt 
seems to have settled down at each locality till he 
was fairly master of its antiquities, romantic legends, 
minstrelsy, and striking and characteristic features 
of all kinds, and the impressions so derived are faith- 
fully reproduced in his book, which with its numer- 
ous cuts is quite a store-house of Scandinavian 
history and romance and architectural art ef the 
middle and. later ages—everything, in short, but 
modern politics and stetistica, of which the suthor 
avows a wholesome dread. 


The |" Melanges Egyptologiques” of M. Chabas, 
just published at Paris, is an interesting contribution 
toour knowledge of Egyptian antiquities, of which the 
author isa well-known student. Itdiscusses the use 
of money among the ancient Egyptians, (or rather 
the substitutes that were employed for it, as amidat 
all the wealth of existing remains no specimens of 
coins have been found,) the occurrence of the 
Jewish name and pedple on the monuments, and many 
other topies ; while the rapid progress of interpretation 
in the Demotic language and character is shown in 
to Egyptian 


pian: of Hippocrates, The 
sists of twenty-three and was procured for 
Museuin of Betlin by Dr. Lepstus. Many of the pr 
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Tax Inperenpent it New Oateans.—We have 
received the following note: , 
New Orveans, May 13. 
It affords ~ — mgs to renew my sub- 
ipti The endent. 
erage oe for the Union, J. 8. W. 
This journal never enjoyed an astonishing circu- 
lation in the rebel states. It was never palatable 
to the moral appetite of that region. But since 
Gen. Butler has opened. the way for Yankee 
notions in that neighborhood, we expect shortly to 
find ourselves marketable merchandise on the 
news-stands along the levee. 








Tare Carne or Tarmsetves.—The Christian 
Recorder, published at Philadelphia, is a large 
weekly sheet, well filled and well arranged, the 
organ of the African M. E. Church. It advocates 
earnestly that “every colored man be thrown upon 
his own resources, except such as are not capable 
of taking care of themselves ;” and these, it ad- 
vises, sbould be put under an apprenticeship “ till 
they become capable of self-support.” But then it 
recommends that “ the same course be pursued in 
reference to those of the white class who may 
chance to be in the same condition”—unable to 
take care of themselves. It would give a much 
better show of justice to all such proposals, of sav- 
ing colored men from the burden of taking care of 
themselves, if we could see the idea carried out 
impartially among white folks. Of the people of 
color, The Recorder avers that 

“ Nine-tenths of the blacks in the South, if the 
opportunity was presented to them, could and 
would take care of themselves. They know how 
to make their own bread and butter. As regards 
work, they fully understand that, and the most of 
them love to work. In a literary point of view, we 
do not claim so much for them, because they have 
been deprived of all opportunities of acquiring edu- 
cational knowledge for a long time past. We 
assert that there are no better mechanics in this 
country than those found in the South among 
colored men. . This factcannot be disputed, Again, 
there is no class of people more loyal to this Gov- 
ernment than the colored people. Why, at the 


present time, every honest general, captain, colonel, 
etc., will tell us that.” 


From Pirrssure Lanpinc, Tenn.—A letter from 
Rev. Chaplain Jeremiah Porter of Chicago, dated 
May 20, details a variety of interesting incidents 
connected with his visits and labors in the hos- 
pitals and hospital-steamers on the Tennessee 
River, which we regret we have not room for. 
He meets many excellent Christian men, as well 
as many marks also of. the presence of great wick- 
edness. He speaks highly of the services of de- 
voted and heroic ladies among the sick and 
wounded soldiers, of the useful hospital articles 
furnished by the Sanitary Commission and other 
benevolent societies. Some pious officers, in the 
want or absence of chaplains, render excellent 
religious service. He has consoled some dying 
Christians by his presence and prayers, and has 
guided some anxious souls to the Savior of sinners. 
He earnestly commends the philanthropy and 
energy of Dr. M’Dougle, U. S. A., now Medical 





diligent in seeking out healthful locations for 
eamps and removing troops from malarious local- 
ities. Had his course been more generally pur- 
sued, scores and hundreds of valuable lives had 
been preserved. 





SCHOOLS SHUT UP BY FEDERAL 
AUTHORITY. 

One of the most extraordinary features of a 
war which seems destined to be singular in every 
respect, is the springing up, in the track of the 
army, of schools for the poor ignorant people. At 
Washington, at Fortress Monroe, Va., at Newbern, 
N.C., and at Beaufort, S,C., the school-book and the 
primer followed the cannon, and schools were 
pitched almost with the tents. Scores of Christian 
men and women prompily resorted to these fields, 
and gave their services gratuitously to this work of 
enlightenment. The number would have been 
greater, had not the volunteer soldiers in our army 
nobly aided, in the intervals of military duty, in 
these beneficent tasks. This was to have been ex- 
peeted. Our regiments are filled with Sabbath- 
school teachers, with members of Christian 
churches, and with men from the liberal profes- 
sions. , Some companies, for the number of educa- 
ted and scholarly men, might almost be called 
walking academies. 

When, before, has an army ever carried the 
sword in the right hand, and the spelling-book in 
the left? performed military duty all day, and 
taught schools at night ? 

The whole undivided Church of Christ in the 
North has sympathized in this work, and even 
party passions have respected the beneficence. We 
do not remember reading a word of reproach, 
even in papers that most violently abuse the abo- 
litionists. Such is the conviction in the North 
of the right of every man to intelligence, and of 
the indispensableness of moral and intellectual in- 
struction as the very foundation of a Republican 
Government, that the popular prejudice against 
black people is waived, and those who would re- 
fuse them civil privileges, and even a full personal 
liberty, feel that they ought to be taught to read! 

This war has created new conditions and new 
duties. We are having, and are to have, thrown 
upon us an immense number of freedmen. Those 
set free by operation of the law of Congress of last 
summer, those set free by the law of locomotion, 
and those to be freed by some confiscation law, to 
be passed, are, and are to be, upon our hands, 
Something must be done with them. They must 
be colonized, or apprenticed, or hired out, or “have 
‘allotments of land for their own; and this, for 
the most part, must be dotie, diredtly or indirectly, 

General Government, 


thing—the drudge, the scavenger, the street-sweeper, 
the collier, the day-laborer, the sailor, the soldier, 
white man or black man, slave or freeman—is 
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better in his work for being a eager 
his employer's, and better for his own, is 
by the report of Governor Stanley's action in sup- 


"pressing the schools for the education of colored 


ople at New N. C. ; 

Parr Vinoent Colyer, an artiatin New York, eatly 
entered into the service under the direction of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association ; and be- 
sides incalculable good in every conceivable way; 
had specially, and with eminent pradence and 
success, promoted the education of the blacks. 

At an interview. with the, Military Governor, 
Stanley, as related by the correspondent of The N. 
Y. Times—who.is a gentleman of the highest 
inteMigence and probity—the following conversa- 
“ The Governor stated, in the course of the inter- 
view, that there'was one thing in Mr. Colyer’s 
doings as Superintendent of the Poor about which 
® question would be raised, and that was his keep- 
ing scheol for the blacks. He said the laws of 
the state make the sprang of such schools 
a criminal offense, and that he was to carry 
out the laws of North Carolina precisely as they 
were administered before the breaking out of this 
unhappy affair. These were his instructions from 
Washington. If he were called upon fora decision 
in the matter of the schools forthe blacks, he would 
have to decide against him. At the satne time he 
did not wish anything done abruptly. As a man, 
he might have done, perhaps, as Mr. Colyer had 
done, but as the Governor, he would have to act in 
his official capacity, according to his instructions 
from Washington, and administer the laws as he 
found them. As I have heretofore stated, these 
schools were going on well. Seven hundred per- 
sons attended the two schools nightly, some of them 
old persons, with spectacles, poring over their quo- 
tations of the Bible, and little boys and girls eagerly 
mastering the firat rudiments of learning. All this 
is to be instantly discontinued. Mr. Colyer, not 
wishing to do anything against law, is compelled 
to close his schools.” 

That he was charged to execute the laws of 
North Carolina, we do not doubt. But that this 
practical application of authority was thought of, 
we do not believe. Nor do we for a moment believe 
that President Lincoln will permit these schools to 
be broken up. 

The power of the Federal Government to place 
Mr. Stanley over the state of North Carolina 
without the consent of its citizens, carries with it 
the power to regulate his administration, to abro- 
gate for the time being any law that was injurious 
in its operation, and to enact and enforce any new 
law that the case required. 

Granted that the laws of the state, for manifest 
reasons, were good and sufficient, and that the Gov- 
erner was instructed to enforce them, it is manifest 
that in special cases they will be suspended in the 
presence of a military force, or will be executed by 
a military governor, with a summariness and by 
processes unknown to the civil courts of the state. 
There is a discretionary power in the Governor. 
He may intermit, or override, or change a law, for 
reason. There is no necessity, then, in the nature of 
the Governor’s powers, why he should feel con- 
strained to stick to this detestable and unrighteous 
law of the slave code of North Carolina. 

Without doubt, the motive was either to concili- 
ate the citizens of the state of North Carolina, or 
else to place the Republican party out of the reach 
of certain coming assaults. But either reason is 
bad morally and weak politically. 

The Federal Government has no right to assume 
and execute the flagitious slave laws of the South- 
ern states. It is bad enough when state govern- 
ments impose and enforce bad laws. But it is in- 
tolerable that the nation should be made partners 
of this guilt by having its Administration assume 
the responsibility of enforcing the local slave laws. 
Every citizen, every free state, has in this case, 
through its Government, been made to take part in 
this wickedness. Every hand that voted for Mr. 
Lincoln has aided in snatching the alphabet and 
the Bible from these poor ignorant blacks, groping 
on the edge of our army for light. 

If it is supposed that such cringing to evil will 
conciliate Carolina, we shall find again, what we 
have found out at every single step, that there is 
no such thing as conciliation. The South regard 
this war as one of the North against the South. 
No matter how much they mistake the reasons, the 
fact is so: the South have apostatized from the 
faith of the fathers, and from the doctrines of this 
Republic. They have hatched out political here- 
sies that gnaw at the very life of popular liberty. 

The North is true to the doctrines of the fathers. 
The old beliefs of 1776 are universal and dominant. 
And though this war is not one of sectional inter- 
ests, it is one of sectional princtPLes. The North or- 
ganizes around the center of liberty, and the South 
around the core of slavery, and both are in arms 
for supremacy in government ; but it is suprema- 
ey of Fundamental Principles. Ina conflict such as 
this, does any one suppose the enemy are to be 
conciliated by anything but defeat and despair? 
Will throwing out these, to them, trifling conces- 
sions, while we are driving with the whole force 
of our Government at the very heart of their con- 
federated ambition, be of any use? Such folly 
will dishonor us without pleasing them. We 
shall sacrifice our own conscience without gaining 
their confidence! 

As to the North, we hope that President Lincoln 
knows how deeply he possesses the confidence of 
Christian men, and the reason why. So many prayers 
do not go up for any other living man upon the 
globe as for President Lincoln. It is matter of 
daily thanksgiving that hitherto, in a way of such 
unparalleled difficulty, he has been divinely led, 
and that by his prudence, his firmness, his sagacity, 
his great and apparent integrity, and above all, by 
a clear and manifest sympathy for the cause of 
freedom, he has honored the nation in the eyes of 
the world, and given heart and pride to millions of 
his fellow-citizens. 

But this singular unanimity will not follow the 
Administration if it abandons high moral ground. 
The North has gone’to this war as the tides move 
in the ocean. Blood and money have been held 
cheap. They will continue to be. But not for 
the sake of infusing new life into slave laws ; not 
for the sake of bringing back again the reign of 
slavery in our councils and over our policy—the 
old arrogance with new vigor. The North asks 
but very little. It only demands thatthe doctrines 
of 1776 should be national: that this Govern- 
ment should take sides with Liberty. 

In the end it will! 

But whether we are to go through new convul- 
sions and fiercer struggles—through renewed wars 
and revolutions—or whether we are to come to it 
as the blessed result of the gigantic war now 
waging, will depend very largely upon the course 
taken by our rulers. . 

The North will never submit to be dragooned by 
Southérn ‘masters; nor to drag the harrow of a 
Southern policy; nor to be made responsible for 
“slavery by having the Federal Government instruct 
its. own Officers to execute the worst and cruelest 
laws of the slave code, in the name of the people 


of these United States! lays 


‘ars, who, at length, amidst the roll.of drums'and 


words of that great Redeemer who gave ‘his fife 
as much a ransom for the black as the white ; for 
the bond as for the free! 





If it is to be told in Europe that the first act of 
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the’ Federal Government in Carolina was'to dis- 
band the schools for the black, to put away the 
Bible from his eyes, to blow out the candle just 
lit for him, then let it be told, too, that the whole 
North solemnly protested against the official’ wick- 
edness! But we reiterate our conviction, that this 
folly has not been enacted with Mr. Lincoln's odn- 
sent. The President has had practice in amending 
proclamations... We hope for a third modification 
of his subordinate’s policy. And is it too much to 
hope that, once im three times, liberty will have 
the benefit of his interposition? — , 
P.S.—Since the above was in type, the follow- 
ing, from The Tribune’s comes to 
hand. Itis enough! The friends ef freedom do 
not in vain trust the Administration ! . 
“GOV. STANLEY'S Action. | | 

“The Rev. Dr. Tyng of New York, and Stiphen 
Caldwell of Philadelphia, representing the Freed- 
men’s Associations of those cities, waited, upon 
Secretary Stanton this morning, in company with 
Senator Sumner, te inquire inte the authority under 
which Gov. Stanley issued his orders closing the 
eolored schools in North Carolina. These gentle- 
men had official advices that this had been done 
from Vincent Colyer, who was teaching 1,500 
loyal blacks when the order was issued. Secretary 
Stanton showed them his instructions to Gov. Stan- 
ley, which contain not a word directing him to en- 
foree the local laws of North Carolina. Nor do 
they in any other way authorize him to issue the 
order in question. 

“ Secretary Stanton also said that he would not 
remain one hour a member of an administration 
which sanctioned such proceedings as that of Gov. 
Stanley, and read his visitors the letter which he 
had just written that functionary after consultation 
with the President, in which he was directed to re- 
voke the obnoxious order, and to allow the schools 
to goon as heretofore. The Commissions and in- 
structions to Governors Stanley and Andy Johnson 
were to-day sent in to the Senate in response to 
Senator Sumner’s resolution of inquiry. 

“The Commissions simply constitute them Mili- 
tary Governors of their respective states, to keep 
the peace and maintain the National power. The 
instructions are in very general terms, and pre- 
scribe duties such as are suggested in their Com- 
missions, as quoted above. Not a word in either 
about enforcing local laws.” 





THE EXTENT OF MILITARY RULE. 


Ir is much easier to show that certain things are 
within the competency of military rule, than it is 
to set the limits which that rule has no right to 
pass. The questions which just now engage the 
attention of our people relate to the bearing of 
military rule upon the personal rights of liberty 
and property. It is best to prepare ourselves for 
whatever may come, so as not to be surprised by 
novel and startling acts of the Government. We 
have before showed that the struggle in which this 
nation is engaged partakes of the nature both of war 
and rebellion. As a war, and so long as itis war, 
it is amenable to the laws of war. Asa rebellion, 
and wherein it comes to deal with individuals as 
criminals, conspirators, and traitors, it is controlled 
by the principles of the Constitution. We do not 
fully apprehend the case until we consider it in 
both aspects. A war against a foreign nation re- 
gards the individual combatant as the mere irre- 
sponsible instrument of his government, and allows 
of no personal enmity beyond the bounds of the 
battle-field. Buta war for the preservation of the 
life of the nation against insurgent rebels, regards 
every rebel in arms as a traitor guilty of the 
highest of crimes, and must always look to the 
ultimate vindication of justice against the individ- 
ual criminal, when the supremacy of the Govern- 
ment is re-established. In war, the business of the 
army is to conquer the enemy, that peace may be 
restored. And the object of war is completely at- 
tained when the hostile government is brought to 
relations of amity. But in civil war, that is, a war 
to overthrow a rebellion, and subdue revolted 
provinces, there is a further object, to re-establish 
the authority of the government over the people, 
by bringing them all individually to submit to the 
laws, and by punishing the guilty just as far as 
may be necessary to reassert the dominion of the 
laws. 

Mr. Sumner, in his great speech on Indemnity 
and Security, has shown very clearly that there is 
a distinction fully recognized by the courts and 
other highest legal authorities, between war waged 
against a foreign nation, and war waged by a legi- 
timate government to put down a rebellion. In 
the latter case the government has the double pre- 
rogative, io treat rebels as enemies and to treat 
them as criminals. When we treat them as- 
enemies, we have all the latitude and are controlled 
by all the restrictions created by the laws of war. 
But when we treat them as criminals, we are act- 
ing under all the restraints of the Constitution. 
Mr. Sumner’s object being to support a law for the 
confiscation of the property of rebels, he argues 
with grea? annclusiveness, sustained by his wonted 
wealth of research, to prove that a law for the con- 
fiscation of the property of rebel enemies is prop- 
erly within the scope of legislation, and is not for- 
bidden by the clause of the Constitution which 
restricts attainder. There is another question on 
which the case before him did not require that he 
should enlarge, in his place in the Senate, but 
which may yet be worth considering by us un- 
official outsiders, whose speculations carry no 
weight of authority to involve embarrassing re- 
sponsibilities in other quarters. The question is, 
how far the laws of war, or the restrictions which 
modern civilization has imposed upon war, in favor 
of the security of life and property to individuals, 
may be neutralized and disregarded in the case of 
a war for the putting down of rebellion, on the 
ground that such a war is necessarily waged to the 
end of subduing the individuals to obedience, 
rather than of bringing a government to amity ? 

Anciently, international war involved both the 
lives and the property of all the combatants, and 
even of all subjects of the contending government. 
It was an advance in humanity when prisoners 
began to be spared their lives on condition ef be- 
coming slaves. A still greater advance it was, 
when the soldier who no longer fights, is shielded 
from all further harm ; taken as a prisoner of war, 
to be treated kindly, cared for in all his wants, 
set at large on his parole, exchanged and allowed 
tofight again, or unconditionally liberated at, the 
end of the war. In regard to personal rights of 
property, itis a general rule that the private 
property of enemies, found on land, is exempt from 
seizure by a conquering army. But this is liable to 
a very broad exception, that the conquering gen- 
eral takes amd appropriates any property belonging 
to enemies when he judges it to be essential to the 
conduct of the war. And of this he is the sole and 


cified in the books which illustrate this general 
principle, as where the property of a community 
is seized in reprisal for the illegal acts of individ- 
uals ; or when property is levied upon for con- 
tributions to support the war, as was done by our 
armies in Mexico, under the laws of war; and in 
cases where a place is stormed’ and refases to 
capitulate, and so is given up to pillage for booty, 
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natural right of war are still farther reduced. 
The right to live upon the enemy; to mulot towns 
or counties for the raids of bandits ; to levy forced 
contributions for the tofthe war, and even 
the liberty of loot! in' extreme cases, are exempt 
from the censures of modern civilization. All 
these things are matters of military discretion, and 
are determined solely by the authority of a com- 
manding general, guided not by acts of Congress, or 
specific instructions of his Government, but by the 
laws of war, which he must apply on the spot, 
under the pressure of emergencies which he alone 
can measure and meet. 

It is only a few hundred years ago that it wee 
customary in war for a conquering power to scize 
and sequester the lands of the conquered. There 
is hardly a land title now in the civilized world 
that, if traced back, will be found to rest on any- 
thing but the right of conquest. Of many, the origin 
lies beyond the historic period. But the titles to 
land in England rarely pretend to go back further 
‘than the Norman conquest, when Willam appor- 
tioned the lands among his followers, recordiag 
the grants in Domesday Book. But in cases of re- 
bellion, rising to the magnitude of war, we believe 
the practice of all civilized governments recog- 
nizes both the right and justice of sequestrating the 
landed estates of rebels and of all who sympathize 
with them, whenever such sequestration is deemed 
necessary for the restoration of order and peace. 
In addition to the well-known case of Ireland and 
the Highlands sequestrated by England, the history 
of the continental governments of Europe dis- 
closes multitudes of instances, both of sequestra- 
tion of land and of coerced removal of peoples 
who persist in keeping the country in a turmoil 
Surely, a government springing right from the 
people, and 14 all its working so purely beneficent 
as ours, has the same right with any other govern- 
ment to restore the country to peace at the ex- 
pense of the rebels, uncensured either by diplo- 
macy or history. And this military sequestration, 
where allowable at all, is a proper prerogative of 
military rule, governed by the laws of war, and to 
be effected anterior to the restoration of civil rule 
and general pacification. For military rule is by 
the will of the general, not by the laws of the 
province or locality. 


COMMON SCHOOLS AND LIBERTY. 


Tue Great Work of our age is to be, Education ! 
The common school is John Baptist to the Chris- 
tian religion! If the Southern states had for fifty 
years past had in force a good system of common 
schools, the common people could never have been 
dragooned into this rebellion by their knavish 
leaders. This land has been convulsed by the 
ignorance of its Southern common people. If the 
Seuthern states are to remain as ignorant in time 
to come, they will breed for us as many troubles 
as the tropics do storms. 

While, then, we do not despise or neglect wise 
political management, we hold that political 
management merely, is superficial, and utterly 
powerless to reach the root of our trouble. It is 
the schoolmaster that is to be our best statesman. 
There can be peace between the North and South, 
all of whose great interests are reciprocal, if the 
common people are intelligent, and liberty of 
speech and of the press permit the people to know 
each other’s minds. But if freedom of printing is 
trammeled, and liberty of speech suppressed, and 
an ignorant people are poisoned with lies and en- 
venomed prejudices, there can be no stable quiet. 
The road to peace is the road of Education. More 
than ever must this subject come before the Chris- 
tian public. While we have hitherto sent colpor- 
ters, home missionaries, and various religious 
agents, we must now add the common-school 
master! The way is not yet open and the plan of 
operation is yet to be defined. But to see the need, 
to feel its importance, to be willing to act,—this is 
preparation. 

Meantime, one step toward this great end, is the 
maintenance of the great chartered liberty of print- 
ing and of speaking. We can wait for schools and 
school-houses, if we are permitted to send peripa- 
tetic masters : if the Government will assert for all 
citizens the right to free speech, everywhere, in 
the North and in the South. Slavery must destroy 
education, or education must destroy slavery. 
Once let it be possible to bring discussion to bear 
upon this evil, and it can no more sustain itself 
than snow can resist the sun. Free speech, free 
printing, and free schools will speedily make 
slavery impossible. Let the nation send forth its 
common schools! The school-book and the Bible 
will be a match for Mammon, Slavery, and the 
Devil! 








DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE. 
RECONSTRUCTION OF THE GERMAN CONFEDERACY. 


Tue result of the late elections in Prussia has 
been greeted in the minor German states with equal 
if not greater enthusiasm than in Prussia itself, 
for the main point at issue, as we showed in our 
article on the progress of democratic sentiment in 
Prussia, was not so much a Prussian as a German 
question. With greater firmness and urgency than 
before, the Progressive party in the Prussian Par- 
liament will call on its Government to co-operate 
with the immense majority of the German people 
in the re-establishment of a National German Par- 
liament, and in the transformation of the present 
Federal Diet into one strong central power. This 
demand of the Progressive party of Prussia we 
may expect to see supported in the course of the 
present year by every German legislature, and it is 
not likely that the governments will again dare to 
meet the national demand with a flat denial. Be- 
fore the year 1862 closes, we may learn that active 
preparations for a national representation of the 
German people have been made; and the political 
history of Germany since 1815 leaves no doubt 
that a German Parliament would contain more de- 
eided democrats than any other legislative body of 
Europe: it would become a focus of European 
democracy. 

The difficulties which the friends of a demo- 
cratic progress in Germany have had to overcome, 
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Empire. The Congress of Vienna still left forty- 
duced to thirty-five, and may at any time, by the 
death of three heirless princes (Brunswick, Anhalt- 
Bernburg, and Hesse-Homburg) be reduced to 
thirty-three. Germany had what Italy had not, a 
permanent assembly of delegates of the several 
sovereignties, called the Federal Diet; but instead 
of promoting the development of liberal institutions, 
the Diet has proved itself another obstacle to prog- 
ress. While never initiating any measure of liberal 
reform, it has more than onee busied itself in 
arresting, by means of a Federal intervention, the 
progress of liberal and democratic sentiments in 
some of the minor states. 

The struggle of the German people against asys- 
tem of despotism so complicated and in behalf of 
popular liberty, need only be better known inorder 
te command admiration. No purer patriotism nor 
greater nobility of character is recorded in the 
annals of any people than the leaders of the 
Tugendbund (the Virtue-Alliance) and the Bursch- 
enschaft displayed. Monarchy could not have 
undermined its foundation in a surer way than it 
did by the cruel punishment. of these patriots. 
These first movements of German liberalism could 
be suppressed, but no law was sufficient to prevent 
the leading minds among the scholars from imbib- 
ing its ideas, and from at least reflecting them in 
writings, which reached every hamlet ef the land. 
The revolution of 1848 disclosed the hidden growth 
of the seed thus stealthily scattered. The heart of 
Germany, more than was known abroad, perhaps 
even more than was known at home, beat in favor 
of liberalism, yea, in favor of democracy and repub- 
licanism. Unacquainted as the majority of the 
people were with political life, the first appeal to 
a general vote secured the clection of a great 
majority of liberalists and a goodly number of 
decided republicans in the first German Parliament. 

The first success of the German patriots was, like 
that of their brethren in Italy, only temporary. It 
was not a change of sentiment in the people; 
but as the organs of the reaction have 
even now the effrontery to avow—against 
the democrats only the soldier was and 
is of avail (“Gegen Democraten helfen nur 
Soldaien.”) Despotism repossessed itself of its 
former power, the National Parliameat was abol- 
ished, the right of suffrage for the legislatures of the 
several states greatly curtailed. In most of the 
German states the democrats for many years re- 
fused to acknowledge by any act their submission 
to the new state of affairs. They abstained from 
any participation in the elections, and waited for 
an opportunity to repel force by force, and to re- 
conquer the rights which the people in 1848 had 
possessed and exereised by means of a revolution. 


This course was finally abandoned, not only 
because the chance of a successful revolution 
seemed to be very remote, but especially because 
the leading men among the democrats became con- 
vinced that a greater national union was the first 
prerequisite fora success of German democracy, 
and would, if once attained, inevitably lead 
to democratic progress. They thought that while 
the princes might be able to resist for some 
years longer, by brutal force, the demand for dem- 
ocratic institutions, they would not have it in their 
power to suppress the cry for a national union. It 
was for the purpose of developing this sentiment 
throughout Germany, and of concentrating all the 
efforts for effecting a closer union between the 
loosely coherent parts of the fatherland, that in 1859 
the National-Verein (National Association) was 
founded. Notwithstanding the opposition with 
which it met everywhere on the part of the princes, 
the prohibition and suppression of its meetings in 
many states, it counted, in 1861, more than fifteen 
thousand active members, It has everywhere 
brought back the democrats to the political arena, 
and everywhere the men of 1848 who were not 
shot, imprisoned, or exiled, have made their appear- 
ance again in the legislative assemblies. They are 
well known not to have abandoned their principles, 
but they all see the necessity of subordinating for 
the present all other questions to that of the 
national unity. The members of the National- 
Verein differ on many points; and, in par- 
ticular, on the character of the executive power of 
united Germany; but they unanimously demand 
the speedy convocation of a German Parliament 
proceeding from a direct vote of the people. 

The influence of the National Association, during 
the three years of its existence, on the development 
of the German question, is marked. ‘The response 
of the German people to the demand for political 
unity has been so unanimous and so enthusiastic, 
that all the governments now consider it necessary 
to promise at least some concessions. All the state 
governments have seen themselves compelled to 
make propositions for a closer union of the states, 
inclusive of a federal representation of the people. 
The conflicting interests of Austria, of Prussia, and 
of the minor states, appear in the several schemes 
of reorganization submitted by thera, and may for 
the present delay the actual beginning of the 
reconstruction of Germany, though they must 
ultimately facilitate the victory of democracy. 
Austria, which has a less numerous German popu- 
lation than Prussia, demands the admittance into 
the union of all its non-German provinces, in order 
to secure its ascendency, and, at the same time, the 
assistance of all Germany for the maintenance of 
its present territorial extent. Prussia wishes a 
restricted union, with the entire exclusion of 
Austria, which would lead to a gradual absorption 
of the minor states ; and many of the minor states, 
especially the four kingdoms, Bavaria, Wurtem- 
berg, Hanover, and Saxony, demand an executive 
power, consisting of the Emperor of Austria, the 
King of Prussia, and one of the other princes, elected 
by the rest of the states; but each of the three 
schemes makes provision for some kind of national 
_ In the meanwhile, the agitation in Germany 
increases from month to month. In one of the 
minor states, the electorate of Hesse-Cassel, matters 
have come to a crisis, which may soon lead to an 
armed conflict. The Elector, like many other 
princes, has overthrown the liberal constitution of 
1831; the people, at repeated elections, have 
chosen representatives, who almost unanimously 
demand the restoration of the constitution. A 
new election has been recently ordered to be held, 
at which every voter, before casting his vote, was 
required to declare his submission to the usurpa- 
tion of the Elector. Again the people have 
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manifesting its strength in all parts of Germany. 
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CONTRABANDS LEARNING TO READ. 


A Nover and somewhat amusing picture is hung 
in the window of the Ameétican Sunday-school 
Union's . It is Gntitled “'Téaching the 
Contrabands.” The cut représents about twenty 
negroes, of all sizes, ages, and looks imaginable, 
huddled together before a soldier, who is pointing 
with hia sword to some characters on a tablet sus- 
pended from one of the Palmettos. On examina- 
tion we find on this, printed in large characters, 
the words “ God, earth, created, in, beginning, and, 
the, God, heaven, in, the, beginning ;” and at the 
bottom they are arranged in the sentence: “ In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” 
The whole is an illustration of teaching by the 


4 “ Word-Method,” a system not entirely new, on 


which the “Bible Reader,” just issued by the 
Union, is constructed. The plan is to teach words 
instead of letters. It proceeds on the theory that 
the dull drill to which every child is subjected in 
‘committing to memory twenty-six marks, called 
letters, in which he sees no connection one with 
the other, nor with the language which he speaks, 
may be obviated, and elementary instruction be- 
come a delight instead of a drudge. So thonght 
Miss Edgeworth in her day, and so think many of 
our most experienced instructors now. 4 

But whatever value this method may possess in 
the case of children, it seems almost invaluable 
for teaching adults, and especially our “national 
freedmen,” of whom thousands are now within 
our reach. The plan was tried a few days since 
in Washin , and the experimenter writes : 

*T have greatly interested in our first ef- 
forts to teach the negroes to read by the word-method. 
We spent an hour yesterday in a room in the old 
capitol, where the prisoners are held, and where 
the ‘contrabands’ congregate. Imagine about 
sixty men and ten women, huddled in a room not 
much larger than your dining-room, of all sizes, 
but chiefly stalwart men of various shades of color, 
and of considerable intelligence, all from the land 
of Dixie; Dr, —— and myself on one side of the 
room, with five or six white folk to look on, and 
the card (or tablet) pinned up against the wall, 
with the first verse in the Bible. After singing a 
hymn, and a prayer by Dr. , he commenced 
the instruction, and within thirty minutes one-half 
of the sixty could read the verse, to their great de- 
light.” 

eThis method is in use among the negroes at 
Beaufort. DF 

We expect soon to hear of many flourishing 
Sabbath-schools among the contrabands. Our 
brave soldiers will act as teachers, and will co-op- 
erate in every way with the Sunday-school mis. 
I sionssy, Set seer the work! B. 








Licut comme To THE Eno.isn.—Our poor be- 
nighted republicans are frequently amazed at the 
fresks and pranks played by the English people 
with the geography of our country. One of the 
latest curiosities in this way was in the London 
papers, ascribing the eapture of New Orleans to 
General Grant, as if it had been a bit of by-play 
from the encampment at Corinth—the two places 
being only about a thousand miles apart. We are 
glad to have found at last both an explanation of 
these curious blunders, and the beginning of a 
method of removing the thick ignorance in which 
our English brethren have so long and persistently 
enveloped themselves. The advertising page of a 
London periodical for the month of May contains the 
advertisement of Messrs. Bacon & Co., 100 Fleet 
street, London, that they have received for sale ase- 
ries of maps of the United States of America, pub- 
lished by our trustworthy neighbor, John H. Colton, 
No. 172 William street, New York. These maps vary 
in size from 36 x 42 to 68 x 82 inches, and contain 
the Census of 1860, Area, Exports and Imports, 
and other essential information, at prices from 5s. 
to £3. They are commended to the patronage of 
the English public on account of “the deep interest 
felt in the progress of the domestic troubles exist- 
ing in the United States, and affecting the commer- 
cial interests of the world.” The London Daily 
News says “that the want of such maps has long 
been felt in England,”—admitting the inference 
that England had not the resources to supply the 
want. But the testimony of The United Service 
Gazette is still more comprehensive to the fact that 
the English have blundered and wondered in re- 
gard to the geography of this country, because 
they absolutely had nothing to give them the 
faintest idea of the true state of things. The lan- 
guage of The Gazette is quite remarkable : 

“We had nothing on this side of the Atlantic 
before this importation from New York calculated 
to give the faintest notion of the position of the 


contending armies, and we therefore hail Colton’s 
series a8 an invaluable boon.” 





Aw To Feeste Cuurcnes.—We understand that 
the Trustees of the American Congregational Union, 
at alate meeting, appropriated small amounts to 
four needy Congregational churches in this state. 
It is pleasant to know both that the Union is in 
funds to render such aid, and that new churches 
are springing up. But we regret to learn that only 
twelve out of four hundred Congregational churches 
in this state made any contribution to the church- 
building cause during the last year. We hope 
every one of our churches will remember this 
cause the current year. 





INTERNATIONAL Temperance ConvenTion.—The 
Executive Council of the United Kingdom Alliance: 
in accordance with the earnest suggestions of many 
leading friends of the Temperance movement, have 
resolved on holding, the first week in September 
next, a series of special meetings in London, at 
which the principles and various phases of the 
Temperance movement shall be fully and dis- 
tinctly enunciated and developed by the ablest 
advocates and exponents of the cause. 

It is anticipated that many friends of Temper- 
ance from the United States of America, the British 
Colonies, the Continent of Europe, ete., will visit 
the Great International Exhibition, and it is desmed 
an excellent opportunity of presenting to the world 


the merits and claims of the Temperance Reforma- 
tion. 





Tne Sorpier Sacririce is a new tract prepared 
by Dr. Marsh to eomfort bereaved friends under 
what they may consider too great sacrifice and 
waste in the soldier’s death, and also to brighten 
the hours of the sick and» wounded repining in 
hospitals. A thousand temperanee tracts he has 
forwarded with each of the regiments which have 
recently left, and is ready to supply every regiment 
with the same, as ability is given. Says the Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut to him : 

“Your labors are cheering the hearts of many 
anxious parents, and ig many officers 
and men now in the army who, like your society, 
are advocating and applying the principle of total 
abstinence as the only safe 
field is wide and the labor required great, but 
these facts should only nerye and stimulate the 
friends of the cause to efforts ing with 
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dollars was 9 two, the border-state men op- 
posed the tax, z expressed con- 
altered so as to be one offered by Mr. Sim- 
mons of R. I., which was fitally rejected, 14 to 22, 
—The House on the 28th prased the to 
collect direct taxes in insu mary dist, ‘Tae 
bill provides fora commissioners wherever 
the: military authority of the Government shall be 


‘War Legislation. 3 

~ Mr. Simmons of BR. I. on the 29th made & 
‘the financial attitude of the ; 

what it would be at the end*of the war, The 
given by 

this Government ‘when Mr. Lincoin’s Admin- 
istration ower, $120,000,000 ; debt May 
27, 1862, $485,786,005 01 ; being an increase of about 
€365,000,000 for thirteen hs of war; probable 
whole U. 8. public debt at end of present fiscal year 
«June 30), not over $575,000,000 ; debt at 
end of war, say $800,000,000, he argued for 
Blas sae for the Tax bill, as more just and more 
3 —Mr. Woodruff of Ct. added another mark to the 


score of standing against that state, 
by taking line with the Vall -Thomas op- 
position, declaring himself entirely opposed to the 


stitute for the bill legalizing the President's accept- 

ance of volunteers. This substitute confirms the 

President’s acts, and authorizes the further accept- 

ance of volunteers, to a number not to carry the total 

number above 700,000, each soldierenlisted to receive 

& premium of $2, and one month’s advance. 
Investigations, 

—Mr. Powell’s sly resolution for information as to 
arrests in Kentucky, amended into civility by Senator 
Sumner, was disposed of on the 28th by the Presi- 
dent's answer that the public interest not permit 
an answer at present. 

—Mr. Davis of Ky. brought into the Senate on the 
31st a bill for a committee of five to investigate the 
official conduct of Adjutant-General Thomas, which 
‘was iaid over. Jt does not exactly appear what 
whould caus* ‘Mr. Davis to bring in this motion, for the 
wuspicicjas—which have been plentiful—of Thomas’s 

ty, have been for reasons which would more 
erage entitle him to a sympathetic silence from 


Internal Affairs. 


Mr. Frank of N. Y. introduced into the House on 
the 28th the joint resolution previously announced by 
him, to prevent the payment to an unsuccessful ap- 
plicant for a seat in Congress ofmore than $1,000 for 
compensation and mileage. Referred to the Mileage 
committee, 

—Mr. Willey of Va. called up in the Senate on the 
29th the memorial of the Legislature of Virginia pray- 
‘ing for the erection of the new state of Kanawha, and 
advocated granting the prayer of the petition, on the 
ground-that the proposed state had population and 
‘wealth enough, was essentially different from Eastern 
Virginia in character, and was unfit for a slave state. 
The petition was referred to the committee on Terri- 
oe It was received and referred in the House on 

une 3, 

—California is to have three representatives instead 
of two, at least until the beginning of the next Con- 

ess (March 3, 18638,) by vote of the House, on the 

th, 74 to 87, and of the Senate on the 31st. 

—The House bill to punish polygamy in the United 
States, which amnuls the polygamic legislation of 
Utah, passed the Senate en the 3d, and needs only 
signing to become a law. It will make an excite- 
ment among the patriarchs of Salt Lake City. 


Hayti to be Recognized. 

Mr. Gooch from the committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions brought before the House on the 2d the bill to 
establish diplomatic relations with Hayti and Liberia, 
and to recognize their independence, and argued 
forcibly for the measure, on humanitarian and finan- 
cial grounds. @ox of Ohioand Biddle of Pa. opposed 
the bill for the amazing reasons that if would imply 
the equality of the whites and blacks, amd the presence 
of a negro embassador at Washington. 

—The argument was continued for the bill, and in 
reply to Cox and Biddle, by Messrs. Kelley, Mc- 
Knight, Thomas, and Fessenden. Mr. Crittenden 
opposed it, whike Mr. Maynard of Tenn, was for it. 

r. Gooch closed the debate in a few-remarks, whea 
@ substitute from Mr. Cox, to appoint consul-generals 
instead of diplomatic representatives, was rejected 
by 40 to 82, and the bill then passed by 86 to 37. 
It provides for “diplomatic representatives” to 
Liberia and Hayti, who are to be accredited as com- 
missioners and consul. generals. 

The Reciprocity Treaty. 

Mr. Pike of Me., on the 3d, made a striking exhibit 
of the disadvantageous operation of the Reciprocity 
Treaty upon the United States. He showed that 
ander its operation our exports to the Provinces have 
decreased about $2,000,000, and our imports in- 
creased $15,000,000; so that the balance of trade, 
which was $16,000,000 in our favor, is now nearly $1,- 
000,000 against us. And after further showing how 
the Provinces had aided in the rebellion, he argued for 
an abrogation of the treaty, and a proper tariff on 
Provincia] produce. 


Slavery Questions. 

Wickliffe of Ky. introduced into the House, on the 
28th, a bill to limit the number of volunteers, and 
also, and more particularly, to prohibit the receiving 
or arming of fugitive slaves by any commander. 
Referred to the Military committee. 

—A bill from the House Judiciary committee was 
reported to the House on the 29th, and passed, to 
more effectually suppress the slave-trade, by enabling 
consuls and commercial agents on the coast of Africa 
to take proceedings against slave vessels. 

—Mr. Sumner offered in the Senate, on the 20th, 
@ resolution calling for copies of any orders or in- 
structions given to the provincial governors of Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina, and referred in terms of 
strong reprobation to the course of Gov. Stanley in 
closing the schools for slaves. A similar resolution, 
but more explicit, was introduced in the House by 
Mr. Hickman. 


Adjournment. 
—Mr. Wickliffe of Ky., offered a resolution that if the 


Senate concurred, Congress should adjourn June 16. 
This was passed. 
—_—— 
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NOTICES. 
THe ANNIVERSARY OF THE CoLORED Home will be held at the 
Chapel of the Institution on Sixty-fifth street, east of First avenue, 
on Thursday, the 12th inst., at 2 o’clock p.m. No postponement. 
The Annual Report will be read, and addresses may be expected 
from several Clergymen. 
Persons will be conveyed to and from the Home in the Second 
and Third avenue Cars. Cars can be taken at the Astor House 
and > the Bowery ; Second avenue Cars at Peck Slip or Grand 








Santrany Commission.—The U. 8. Sanitary Commission will 
open an office for the transaction of its local business at No. 498 
Broadway, second floor, on MONDAY, the 26th inst. 

to centralize at this office all information that caa 


and medical auth transpo 

orytion, and distribution of patients from the army. 
edical students desirous of acting as dresserson the 

in service of the Commission, will please 
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Norrnnor—Mxrrick—At Tompkinsville, Staten Island, on 


riday . &, W. Hitchcock, Rev! Hervey D, 
Fray. May. 2% rls Miss ‘Josephine L, Merrick of New 
Haven, Ct. 4 


Caarrse—Howr—At 8 . county, N. Y., on Tu 
20, by Rev. C. W. Begins ot Newsetay Me. Gilbert D. Gra 
of Binghamton, N, Y., to Elisabeth Hunt of Spencer. . 

Batpwin— Horcninson—In well, Ct., June 3, by Rey. J. 
G. Baird of Center Brook, Rév. Elijah’O. Baldwin of to 
Miss Fannie M., danghter of Dr. Ira Hutchinson of 


DIED. 


Gatzes—At the Douglas Honpital, Washington City, Monday, 
May 26, George C. Gates of the 5th Regt. N. Y. 8. V., eon of 
Albert Gates of Orange, N. J., from sitkness before 
Yorktown, aged 20 years 10 months and 8 days. ' 

Srurcus—At Hanover, Ind Apek 6, Minard Sturgus, A.M., 
Professor of Latin in Hanover Co! lege, aged 44. Grad. Han. Col, 
1836. He was an early, faithfal, outspoken, and consistent friend 
of the emancipation cause, In 1841 was elected Professor of 
Ancient — ¢o which position he held till 1852, when he 
resigned, and became a classical teacher in Louisville, Ky., in 
partnership with the lamented Butler, until the assassi of 
the latter by a young scoundrel . Ward, in revenge for 
deserved discipline inflicted on his little brother. The school, 
which was very flourishing, popular, and useful, was then broken 
up, nee ny ee fea oo or ae | b~ the 

‘ r. 8. re lege. faculty of College 
He the following : 

“ Resolved, That by the decease of Prof. Sturgus the facalty has 
lost an agreeable asseciate and a judicious counselor, the 
a competent and faithful professor, his family a kind hushand 
and father, the church in Hanover a valuable ruling elder, and the 
community a useful citizen.” 

Ciarx—In Lima, Indiana, on the 22d inst., Mr. Sumner Clark, 
aged 52 years. Mr. Olark’s residence among us was short, yet 
long enough to learn his true ~orth. Naturally diffident and 
retiring, he aveicved all public display ; as a business man, he 
was etraightforward, honest, and exact in all things; ag a 
Christian, he was ever in his place in all the public d of his 
station, and though avoiding notoriety, he never avoided a 
known duty. But it was in domestic and private life that the 
true man was developed in all the fullness of those shining and 
lovely qualities which adorn the character and bless the domestic 
circle. His social and religious duties in the family were never 
allowed to be interrupted by anything short of physical inability 
to perform them. When on hisdying bed, solong as he had power 
of utterance, every morning and eveniag he commended his loved 
ones to @ covenant-Keeping God, and after an experience of 
thirte fiveryéars as a soldier of the cross, he was ready to lay off 
his armor and enter into rest, He approached calmly and 
lessly ; though fully conscious of personal unworthiness, yet a 
perfect reliance on the merits of a eemer banished every fear 
and conquered every foe. A feeble church feels the loss of one 
of its faithful witnesses for Christ, and a bereaved family mourn 
over an aching void which this world can never fill. 

—- ——_ _—_-— ___________+ 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


IRON 
QBNAMEN TAL IRON WORK, 


Wroveut, Cast, anp Wire. 


Tron Ratings, Gagewars, Piers, BALoonres, VeraNpa and 
Farm Fenczs, Taaz Guanes, Stat Gvanps, Manaunrs, and 
Wrow Guagps. 














IRON FURNITURE, 
Bedsteads, Cradles, and Cribs. Also Mattresses, all kinds. 
Wire Flower Trainers, Stands, Baskets, etc. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED ON RECEIPT OF FOUR 
Purzz-Cent Stamps. 
HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM, 
No, 259 Canal street, near Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS, 
No. 522 BROADWAY, 
Opposite St, Nicholas Hotel. 

Every description of Iron Work made to order, Vases, Foun- 
tains, Settees, Chairs, Railings, Bedsteads, etc., constantly en 
_— No. 522 BROADWAY. 

Send for a Book of Designs and Price List. 


1, D. OLMSTED & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mas. L. D. OLmsteD, Lrmym Barrp, Francis BraDirr. 


LOAN AND COLLECTION AGENCY. 


Investments made at ten per cent, interest, amply secured by 
mortgage on property in Chicago, 
NOTES AND DRAFTS COLLECTED, AND OLD OLAIMS 
ADJUSTED AND SECURED, 
REFERENCES : 
Springfield, Mass, 
Messrs. G. & C. Merriam, 
Hon. Daniel L. Harris, 
F. 8S. Bailey, Esq. 











- ¥ New a 

enry Young, . 

Moses Taylor, Esq., 

John J. Phetps, Esq., 

Messrs. George Bliss & Co., 
Messrs. Cochran & Co., 

Messrs. Read, Taylor & Co., 
—_,. Murphy, Griswold & 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Henry L. Young, Esq. 


Northam: Mase. 
Hon. J. P. Williston, 
Norwalk, Ct. Jonathan H. Lyman, Esq. 
Charles Isaacs, Esq., 
Gould D, Jennings, Esq., 
Hon, A, H. Byington. 


Boston, Mass. 
Exchange Bank, 
Stanfield, Wentworth & Co., 
Geo, F. Ruggles, Esq. 


Chisago, Tl. 
Hon. Thomas Drummond, 
Hon. Mark Skinner, 
Henry Farnam, Esq., 
C, G. Hammond, Esq., 
Ogden, Fleetwood k Oe. 


Rockville, Ct. 
Washington, D. C. Rockville Bank. 
Hen. L, E. Chittenden, 
Hon, A, A. Burnham, New Haven, Ct. 


Philadelphia. 


Hon. William Strong. Ezra C. . 
Hervey Sanford, - 
py Hea EO. Herrick Esq 
am Pearson, ey . Herrick, ” 
William Lillie, Dr. N, B. Ives, 
Henry White, Kaq., 
Hartford, Ct. Wyllys Warner, ” 
Jobn Olmsted, Esq., 8. D. Pardee, Esq., 
A. G. Hammond, Esq., Wm. Johnson, Esq., 
Jno. Beach, Esq., Hon, John Woodruff. 
Hon. Mark Howard, 
Messrs, George P. Bissell & Rutland, Vt. 
Ce. Luther Daniels, Esq. 


Circulars will be sent on application by mail. 
WiLLiam H. MARSTON, 


No. 36 Watt Srasert, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 


WANTED. 
EMAND NOTES, for duties. 
OF INDEBTEDNESS. 





Stocks, Bonds, and Gold bought and sold ON COMMIS- 
SION at the Board of Brokers. 


GOLD, TREASURY NOTES, 
AND ALL I88URS OF 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


BOUGHT AND SOLD BY 
LIVERMORE, CLEWS & CO., 








SAMUEL HALLETT & CO., 


BANKERS, 


NO, 58 BEAVER STREET, 
New Yorx Orrr, 
Dealers in Foreign and Domestic Exchange, and Negotiators 
Btate and Railroad Bonds, \' 
HENNY H. BOODY, 


STOCK BROKER, 
No. 12 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


on there Refers, cla permission, 19 Wan, Boot, 
Esq., No, 93 Front street, N. Y.; oon 


Keg, Pree. Am. 
Na. Samuel J. lion, Req, Novid Wall Wrest, Me.” 
THOMAS DENNY & CO., 

No. 8 JAUNCY COURT, No. 39 WALL 8F., 











on application. 

“ FINKLE & LYON”. awe 
SEWING-MACHINE ©0., No. 538 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Five things to consider in buying a Sewing-Machine: — 
IstIs it simple and easily understood ? 
2d—Is it durable and easily kept in order? _ 


3d—Is it adapted to great range of work ? . 

4th—Does it do its work well? Sa 

ten a ee the affirmative as to our Machine, 
- e wncant over ant, ever per me we sell to give better satis 
F{EL's HAIR DYE, 50 CENTS—BLACK OR 


Coler, etc. Warranted. 
mene hatte oe TY. and gold by all Dragglsts and of all hee 
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SEWING-MaCHINES. 





UNITED STATES (iy jon tins 
No. 0 Wituam sraape, Naw Yous, 
MINE SHIRTS MADE TO per denen, and a per- 


fect 
FINE THREE-PLY LINEN COLLARS, 
3 Thread Exouisn Corton awe +9- pel 
ys assortment of . 
MORO. M. FRACK. ) 
No. 05 William strech, New York. 


[HE GREAT AMERICAN PUMP. 
THE BEST CISTERN, WELL, AND FIBE PUMP. | 

; forces to all distances; works easy ; 
works well ; don’t rust ; don’t freeze; has three success, 


- "a Shcees JAMES M. EDNEY, No. 470% Diecdway, i Y. 
NEW MILITARY. AND NAVAL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher and Importer, 
No. 192 Broadway, New York. 


BENET’S MILITARY LAW. 


A Treatise on Military Law and the Practice of Courts-Martial, 
By Capt. S. V. Bewzr, U. S. Ordnance Department, late 
Assistant Professor of Ethics, Law, etc., Military Academy, 
West Point. 1 vol. 8vo, law sheep, $3. 

Within the past few years more has been done to fix disputed and 
doubtful points in the practice of our military tribunals than during 
any former period in our military history, For this progressive 
movement we are mainly indebted to the able decisions, while 
reviewing the proceedings of courts-martial, that have issued 
from the War Department since the establishment of te office of 
Judge Advocate of the Army ; and to the ms”y elaborate opinions 
of the Attorneys-General on points of isw requiring legal inter- 
pretation. These decisions and opinions, presenting as they do 
authoritative inform:tion of unusual interest to the Army at 
large, and not generally accessible, first suggested the prepara- 
tion of a work in which they might be embodied. The suggestion 
lost none of its force in view of the fact that, for the instruction 
of the cadets of the Military Academy in the practice of courts- 
martial, this most essential information was not to be found in 
their text- books. 


MANUAL FOR ENGINEER TROOPS, 
consisting of 
Part I. Ponton Drill. 
Il. Practical Operations of a Siege. 
IIL. School of the Sap. 


IV. Military Mining. 
V. Construction of Batteries. 


By Captain J. C. Duams, Corps of Engineers, U. 9. Army. 
1 vol. 12mo, half-morocco, with Plates, $2. 


“The present work, compiled from the choicest labors of the 
French, English, and Austrian services, and adapted to the 
peculiarities and exigencies of our own, embraces everything 
under the heads given in its title. The Pontonier’s Department 
is especially complete, and is adapted to the pontoon system now 
used by our army. Gen. Pasley’s Rules for conducting the 
Practical Operations of a Siege, and the French Sapper Manual, 
combined and modified, compose the part of the ‘School of 
the Sap” We would particularly commend this treatise to the 
mass of our young volunteer ¢ eers. No officer should be 
without the valuable aid of excellent manual and’ its 
abundant illustrations.”—New York Times. 


BENTON’S ORDNANCE AND GUNNERY. 


A Course of Instruction in Ordnance and Gunnery, compiled for 
the use of the Cadets of the United States Military Academy, 
by Capt. J. G. Benton, Ordnance Department, U.S.A.,, late 
Instructor of Ordnance and the Science of Gunnery, U. 8. 
Military Academy, West Point, and First Assistant to the 
Chief of Ordnance, U. 8. Army. Second edition, revised 
and enlarged. 1 vol. 8vo, half-morocco. $4. 

“The very wide success which this valuable text-book met 
with in its first edition, has emboldened the publisher to give 
the community a second issue, upon which no appropriate trouble 


and expense have been spared, All the co ms and addi- 
tions which the most recent practice 








h 
illustrations which these branches, at least, of the milits 
have just received at the battle of Pittsburg Landing and the 
bombardment of Fort Pulaski, seem te have enhanced ead of 
depressing the taste of our people for warlike achievements, 

“The de to which public attention is absorbed in the ques- 
tion of onal defense and the great strength of our armed 
forces, must make the demand for a sterling treatise of the class 
of Captain Benton’s work far wider than the author could have 
dreamed it would be only one year ago. Everything relating to 
gunpowder, pyrotechny, projectiles, artillery, and mathematical 
estimates of forces, is given with brevity and clearness; a copi- 


SSeS at TORTHRS an gaoronsD Index sommnenrine 
THE C. 8. A. AND THE BATTLE OF BULL 
RUN. 


By Brig.-Gen. J. G. Barnarp, Chief-Engineer of the Army of the 
Potomac, 1 vol. 8yo, cloth, with Maps. $1 50. 


NOLAN’S SYSTEM FOR TRAINING CAVALRY 
HORSES. 


By Captain Kennzr Garrarp, Sth Cavalry, U.S. Army. 1 vol 
12mo, cloth, with Twenty-four Lithographed Plates. $1 50, 

‘<The system set forth in this volume is founded on the princi- 
ples of equitation discovered by M. Baucher of France, and origin- 
ally arranged by Capt, Nolan of the English army. It explains a 
perfectly successful method of gaining the mastery over the most 
refractory horses, and is no less adapted to the use of the rider for 
exercise, business, or pleasure, than of the cavalry officer. By the 
plan ofthe author, the time of training is greatly shortened ; the 
progress is so gradual (hat it never makes the horse unamiable ; 
and the successive lessofis tend to the development of mutual love 
and admiration between the parties, A brief account is added of 
Rarey’s system.”—N,. Y¥. Tribune. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVAL 
ACADEMY. 


With Biographical Sketches and the Names of all the Superinten- 
dents, Professors, and Graduates, to which is added a Record 
of some of the Earliest Votes by Congress of Thanks, Medals, 
and Swords to Naval Officers. By Epwarp Cuaunogy Maz- 
SHALL, A.M. 1 vol. 12mo, blue cloth, with Places. $1. 

“Of the very few educational institutions in charge of the United 
States Gover t, the ial schools for military and naval in- 
struction have been by far the most important and usefal. The 
book before us affords a good account of the naval school from its 
first establishment under the auspices of Secretary Bancroft, with 
full statements of the regulation, requisites for admission, course 
of study, etc. Itis a seasonable and useful contribution to the 
history of education in this country."—N. Y. Independent, 


IN PRESS. 
THE ARTILLERIST’S MANUAL, 


Compiled from various sources, and adapted to the service of the 
United States. Illustrated by Engravings. By Brig.-Gen. 
Joun Gipson, U.S.A. Second Edition, revised and corrected. 
1 vol. Svo, half-roan. 


TOTTEN’S NAVAL TEXT-BOOK. 


Naval Text-book and Dictionary, for the use of the Midshipmen of 
the U. 8. Navy. By Commander B. J. Torrsn, U. 8, N, 
1 vol, 12me, 





D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
No, 192 Broadway. 
Catalogues sent free, by mail, on application. Copies of any of 
the above books will also be sent free, by mail, on receipt of the 
price. 


ROVER & BAKER'S 


Ne ee RE SR, DORR ‘ 


2 ELEN DE PEN 


; 
; 


THT 


tte tl 


2 +t 


RROCEWOOD, , PHOTOGRAPHER,» |. » 
(Buocessor to Rintoul & Rockwood, ) 
MO, 690 BROADWAY, con. or THIRTEENTH. 8T., M. Y¥. 


ty profession, in this country and abroad. a 
ana mare known ia the art is made at this establishment, “Im 
unwilling to accept a secondary position. He commands the tal- 
ents of Artiste, who in their specialities are unsurpassed by the ax- 
tistic corps of any eetablishment in the | 
(Cer Eveny crrven mis vam PRscoMAL ATTENTION OF SHE HEAD 
OF SHR BSTARLEMERY. “GR 


EGP Visitors are courteously received and never importuned, — 
BOCK WOOD, Ne. 699 Broadway. 

LD, 
FELD, MARINE, AND ‘SPY GLASSES— 
BEckxt Bros. have received superior Marine Glasses, made ex- 


: 


pees sor the U. 6. Signal Department. Also a selection 
3 ‘BEOKEL BROPIERS. No. Sees 








R@OKWOOD, 
(Suceessor te Rurrovt & Rooxwoon, No. 839 Broadway,) 
Ig enabied, by a recent improvement in the art, te insure good 
photegraphs of the interiors of Churches, Libraries, Pioture-Gal- 
leries, etc., no matter how feeble the light. All sizes of out and 
in-doer Photographic Views taken, from stereoscopic sise to plates 
17x20 inches. 


B. F. CORLIES & MACY, 


STATIONERS AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS ; 
Also Poorocraraic Asums for Sale. 


No. 33 Nassau street, 
Opposite Post-Office, 
New York. 








NEW ESTABLISHMENT. 
HOSIERY, UNDERGARMENTS, 
AND 
MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 


No. 165 Firta Avenvs, cor. TWENTY-sE0oND sTREET, near Firra 
Avzenvs Horst. 


For the accommodation of our up-town friends and customers, 
we have opened a branch at the above location, where will be 
found the same large assortment offered at the very moderate 
prices of the Old Establishment, 

No. 96 Bowery. 
LADIES’ HOSE and MEN’S HALF HOSE, 
CHILDREN’S HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 
ZEPHYR MERINO UNDERGARMENTS, 
DRESS SHIRTS, COLLARS, TIES, SCARFS, ETO. 
A. RANKIN & CO., 


No. 96 Bowery, and Ne. 165 Fifth avenue, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1823, 


(GREAT BARGAINS.—LADIES’ SHOES, A 
little soiled, seHing below cost. Gaiter Boots for $1, worth 
$8. Boy’s and Children’s shoes, equally low, at SLATER’S, No. 
858 Broadway, near Fourteenth street. 


COVERING FOR THE FEET. 
BOOTS AND SHOES 


Of every Varie 
Caan be procured at "S AW 
No. 813 Broadway, 
Between Eleventh and Twelfth sts. 
JN MARKET WITH A FINE ASSORTMENT 


or 
LADIES’ DRESS TRUNKS; 
CEDAR TRUNKS, For Fons; 
FINE SOLE LEATHER TRUNKS, 
AND ALL KINDS OF 


TRAVELING BAGS, 
aT 
WAR PRICES. 
JOHN BLACK, Manufacturer, 
No. 56 Reade street, near Broadway. 


CHALLENGE! 
Air- 














CHALLENGE RANGES FOR COAL OR WOOD 
, Extra large Ovens, Perfect Bakers, 


CHALLENGE HEATERS, 

Set in Brick, Po e, Or as Fire-place Heaters. Wonderful 
power of Heat with Economy. : 

A physician said, the houses warmed by them are the most 
fortable he visits. 

BEACON LIGHT, SUMMER AND WINTER PORTABLE 
RANGE, PERFECTION OF THE AGE. Also, a great assortment of 

COOKING-STOVES, LAUNDRY APPARATUS, UNION 
STOVE POLISH, ETC. Send for full description to 

SANFORD, TRUSLOW « OO., 
Nos. 239 and 241 Water street. 


SCHOOLEY & WINSHIP'S 
PATENT SELF-VENTILATING REFRIGERATORS. 


We are now manufacturing and offer for sale the best and only 
Refrigerator ever invented, constructed and operated on truly 
scientific principles. IT 1s VENTILATED BY A DRY COLD MOVING 
AIMCSPHERE. The Preserving Chamber is entirely free from 
Moisture, Mold, Must, or Impure Flavor, and all vegetable sub- 
stances can be preserved in it for almost an indefinite length of 
time with Luss cz than any —, —— made, Cali and 

ur stock and examine our testimonials. 
cgi hICHARDEON. BOYNTON & CO., 
No, 260 Canal st., near Broadway. 


(CHRISTIAN DIETRICH, 


IMPORTER AND MANUPACTURER OF 
GERMAN FANCY BASKETS, 
ALSO, MANUFACTURER OF 
CANE AND WILLOW WARE, 

No. 50 Maiden Lane and 33 Liberty street, New York. 
RATTAN CHAIRS, BASKETS, ETC., REPAIRED. 


GENTLEMAN WRITING FROM KING’S 














ous coughing. A number have been the Pain- 
rand Uline ~ {> vovnful of the Pain 

it in a few da: ixed—a - 

it in a few days. ge epeontal of ; 





TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
Is recommended by the Medical Faculty, and the popular expe 
rience of many years, as the 
” BEST SALINE APERIENT, 
“adapted te all ages and both sexes, in all complaints requiring & 
GENTLE AND COOLING PURGATIVE, APERIENT, 
OR EFFERVESCING DRAUGHT. 
It is in the form of a Powder, carefully put up in bottles to 
keepin any climate, and merely pounce water poured upen it 
o produce a delightful effervescent beverage. 
Manufactured only by TARRANT & CO., 
No. 278 Greenwich street, (cor. Warren st.,) New York. 





A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE 
HER PREPARATIONS FOR THE HAIR 


Have not only attained the ane sale in this country, but within 
the few years, to supply Wem re eee ae 
their exclusive sale have opened 


A , American Bible N. Y¥. City, 
writes: “I very add m: that of nt- 
sorepnn Stents, to He arene verse of Hira, ©. Allen’s World’s 
Hair J 
Rev. J. H. CORNELL, N. Y. City: set gut got rela- 
ive. falling of the hair , and restored it from 
to ite'natural and beantifal color.” 
Rav. J Brooklyn, L. I.: “I will testify to their value in 
most liberal sense. They have restored hair where it 


WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 
ere es een a Be Detain hie 
pends it bas oo aL i the hair, removes 
all aad’ tengubie SU 0 ciech nee, The 
Sea sameeren ie haan 
New Yous. For sale by all Drugiote waded 


FAB DYE! BAIR DYE! 


HAIR DYE is the best in the world. All others are imitations. 

Applied at No, 16 Bond street, and sold everywhere: ut 
nip a: tn Bi nak ti eee 

QGLOTHING. ae 










=i ac cA on 
I have just completed my entire new stock of SPRING and 
SUMMER CLOTHING, not surpassed in this city in the way 
an assortment, taste, and style. The CHILDREN’S and FUB- 
NISHING DEPARTMENT not equaled. 

ALL wil! be sold at extremely low prices. 


Please call. 








¥. B. BALDWIN, 
Nos. 70 and 72 Bowery: 


ns ee eee ee 


a 








And for sale by Draggiste generally. 
RS. S. A. ALLEN VERTISEMENTS 
REPUTATION. ADVER : 





JE TNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


G. E. RIPLEY, President. 
T. A: ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres’t. LL. J. HENDEER, Sec’y. 


New York Agency, No. 62 Wall street, 
JAMES A, ALEXANDER, Agent, 


Assers Jan. 1, 1962, 

Real Estate unincumbered .............. crwscseess $89,485 29 
Cash in Bank, in hands of Agents, and in transit... 311.456 93 
Mortgage Bonds. ..... 2.2... 2.0... ccceccecceceecees 
Hartford, New York, and other City Bonds ........ 
State Stocks, New York, Ohio, etc., at market value 
United States Stocks ($330,000) at market value.... 
Do Treasury Notes, 7 3-10 per cent.,..... 
Hartford and New Haven, and other R.R. Stocks, at 
rit ee ; 
Connecticut River Co., at market value ............ 
Bank Stocks, Hartford, New York, Boston, etc., at 
wemphat WARD «00 055 0680.40 5040 sacct eracenes gene 
New York Life and Trust, and United States Trust 
Oo., at market value ................... sbtnen 
$2,156,140 42 


+221. 165,554 58 
Brooklyn Agency, No. 24 Court street. if 


A. B. DAVENPORT, Agent. 


Lisbilities—Losses unadjusted and not due... 





: 


“Our assortment of SPRING and SUMMER: CLOTHING 
Quasstt, Seri, oe Pind ery et eng 
“We bave the é Vatibéy of 
tion of the city. Please favor us with a call. 
WILLIAM WADE, 
Nes. 423 and 425 Hudson st., 
Corner Leroy st. N. ¥. 





tyd teoe ots vod! eeteced * 
ees S . € 


Bre OK LACE MANTILDAS 
ae ze MILLION, sox od aovasl 
veovo A SAN IMME ENSE SACRIFICE, 


"400 Binck Lace s, $4 50; regular prices, $9. 
$5; regular prices, $10, 


Bees i ALSO, JUST OPENED, 
Black Thread Vails, from $8 25 and upwards. 
Black Guipure, Thread, and French Edgings and Laces. 
Figured Biack and White Nets, Cofffures, and Barbes. 
1,008 pieces Valenciennes Laces, 1s. per yard and upwards. 
TOGETHER WITH A SELECT ASSORTMENT OF 
BICH LACES AND FRENCH EMBROIDERIES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES, 
EK. WILLIAMS & 00., 
Late Peter Roberts, No, 429 Broadway. _ 


GIMBEEDE's CARD ENGRAVING 
aND 
STATIONERY ESTABLISHMENT, 
Mo. 568 Beoapwar, Merrzorotrrax Hom. 

Choice Note Paper, Artistic Monograms, Elegant Wedding 
Cards and Envelops, and a well-selected assortment of Photegragh 
Albums. $4 Albums (for 50 pictures) sold at $3; $3 Albums sold 
at $2 50, and others proportionately cheap. 


YAN ANDEN’S PATENT PORTABLE 
COPYING PRESS. 
HANNAH & ©0., 








Sole Proprietors, No. 29 Cliff street, N. Y. 
TWO SIZES—$i and $1 25, 


Es™ On receipt of price, a Press will be mailed te any addvess, 
postage paid. Descriptive Circulars sentif requested. Stationers 
and Agents supplied on liberal terms. 


IPHE GREAT FIRE IN TROY. 
UNPARALLELED 
TRIUMPH OF LILLIE’S 





SAFES! 


The following certificates explain themselves : 
Troy Crry Baws, May 21, 1862. 
Lewis Liu, Esq.—Dzar Sie: I am sure it will give you as 
much ure to know as it does me to say, thatin the recent fire 
of the 10th inst., which desolated our city and destroyed our Bank- 
ing-house, the contents of our Bank vault, though the building 
itself was a heap of ruins, remained entirely unharmed. This re- 
sult we attribute entirely to the fact that our old Wrought Iron 
Doors were, about two years since, exchanged for a set of four cel- 
ebrated Chilled and Wrought Iron Doors and Frames. ith the 
at om by ty — or panes in Go ce 1“ pepe been 
sa ; as , nothing t was even damaged, exposed 
to the most intense heat. “ 
Yours, respectfully, 8. K. STOW, Cashier. 
: Tror, N, Y., May 14, 1862. 
The undersigned, using Latum’s Cautzp and ~""*"™ "*O™ 
Yigz AND BuRGLAR Proor Saves, at the time of the late disastrous 
fire in this city, would state that our Safes were subjected to a 
severe test by fire, the heat varying in intensity, according to the 
locality and surroundings. The time they were exposed to the ney 
ordeal, unprotected by water, varied from 24 to 72 hours, > 
would say that our money, books, eto,, were well pre- 
served, and the Safes are suitable for farther use. By comparison 
with Safes of other manufacture, equally exposed, we have no 
hesitancy in recommending Safes of Lillie’s manufacture to the 
public on their demonstrated merit as entitled to unparalleled con- 
fidence as fire-proofs. 


papers, 


James Kenyon, 8. Bacheldor, 
Perey & King. WD. Falah 
ercy o dD. t, 
McCoy & Beadle, Denio & Freiot, 
Coon & Van Valkenburgh, Walsh, Petit & Anthony, 
8. S. McClure, D. H. Snyder, 
Ross & Smith, Jonathan 
Robert Green, 
Not dug out—nothing in them. 


Taor, May 19, 1862. 
The undersigned had one of Littizr’s Wroveut ap CHILLED 
Teon Sarss, w went through the fire of the 10th of May. The 
Safe was exposed to a severe fire for over 24 hours. In falling it 
turned on its face, and when turred up et omy the doors, was red- 
hot. The back of the lower part of the Safe (behind the books) 
was filled with pennies, which, in falling over, pressed against 
che books, and —— — Clseetiy coptee - ne book oors. 
wrappers on the pennies were most ve: 449 books were 
unfit fer ff hée use, but the writing on them was rtlaily fogi- 

ble, and could be copied. DUSENBURY & ANTHONY, 


Tror, May 19, 1962, 
This is to certify that we had in our Store, in this city, when it 
burned, one of Lrx.18’s sMALL Safes, which was in the fire, without 
water on the building or Safe. Most of the valuables were re- 
moved before the fire, and therefore we were not iu haste to get 
the Safe out of the burning ruins. Some of the papers left in the 
Safe were legible when taken out, but most of them were charred. 


I. M. SINGER & O0., 
Per G. W. Bascocg, Agent. 


This is to certify that the undersigned had one of Lict1z’s 
Patent Chilled Iron Safes in their store, which was burned dur- 
ing the late severe fire in this city,and we are happy to state, 
the Safe preserved all its contents in first-rate condition. All 
the papers were legible, and the books will do for further use, 


without even rebinding. 
GRANT, NUTTING & CO, 


The foregoing comprises all the Safes of my manufacture that 
were in the fire, and below will be found certificates from all the 
owners of Safes, manufactured several years since, by World’s 
‘Bafe Company, who used my Patent Chilled Iron Shell, bat not 
my Fire-Proof Cement. 





WORLD’S SAFE COMPANY’S SAFES. 


-_ — 


Taoy, May 19, 1862, 

The undersigned, having Safes manufactured by the late World’s 
Safe Company, and which were subjected to the great fire of the 
10th inst., in this city, would state that our Safes were exposed to 
a severe heat, being confined in the burping ruins, unprotected by 
water, from one to three days. On opening the Safes the contents 
were mostly legible, and to a far greater extent than could be rea- 
sonably expected of any Safe. e concur in the opinion that the 
Safes manufactured by Lewis LILitz. which were subjected to the 
fire for a longer time and preserved their contents, are superior 
and powerful protectors against fire, and by this test we are pre- 
pared to recommend them as such to public patronage. 


key Bennett, Silliman, Matthews & Co., 
¥ & Dunham, E. L. Mallory, ; 
John Hutchinson, E. H, Virgil, 


Sup’t National Express Co. 
Troy, May 19, 1862, 





The undersigned, having Safes manufactured by the late World’s 
Safe Company, and which were subjected to the great fire in this 
city, would state, that on opening our Safes the contents were 
mostly legible. We concur in the opinion that the Safes manu- 
factured by Lewis Liiaiz, which were subjected to the fire for a 
longer time and preserved their contents, are superior and pow- 
erful protectives against fire, and we are happy to recommend 
them to public patronage. 

W. & L, E. GURLEY, 

R. L. & @. DRAKE, 

LEONARDO SMITH, 

H. E. & W. ALENDORPH, Absent. 





Troy, May 19, 1862. 
To whom it may concern: We would certify that when the 
reeent fire broke out in this city, we took out from our Safe (which 
was made by World’s Safe Company) all our books, papers, etc., 
and then left it to the flames without shutting the door, and the 
Safe will do for further use by being repaired, although the book- 
cage was destroyed by the door being left open through the fire 
ACKLEY & 00. 
Tror, May 19, 1862. 
The undersigned, using Safes manufactured by the World’s 
Safe Company, at the time of the late disastrous fire on the 10th 
instant, in this city, would state that our Safes were filled with 
fire-brick for the fire-proof, and while several of this class pre- 
served their contents, ours were considerably charred, and only 
a part legible. In justice to Mr. Lewrs Lititz, we are pleased 
to state that Safes of his manufacture proved to be powerful pro- 
tectors against fire, and have preserved their contents, after hav- 
ing been exposed to the fiery ordeal, unprotected by water, from 
one to three 
Stephen Holton, Luther Greenman, 
Bennett, Strickland & Fellows, E. W. Johnson, 
Corloss & House, J. H, Goodsell. 
Tror, N, Y., May 17, 1862. 
Liwis Liuuiz—Dear Sir: We were using at the time of the 
late severe fire of 10th inst , a Safe purchased in 1852 of the late 
World’s Safe Company. The contents were considerably charred, 
but our Ledger is mostly legible, and we are able to copy it, 
The Safe was subjected to a severe heat for over eighteen 
hours, and we are satisfied that if water had been thrown on the 
ruins, as is ordinarily the case, the contents would have come 
out uninjured. You will please repair our Safe, placiug in it 
the improvements embr in Safes of your manuw re, and 


— SHELDON & GREENE. 


N.B.—The above =e hetiovss heme come ed the con- 
tents more than any ose n circular. 

There were only seven Sheet-iron Safes, made by Herring and 
dthars, cutaide of the railroad that were exposed to the 
fire, four of which were entirely burat out ; the fifth was saved 
by being early cooled off by water ; the remaining two were not 
severely tested. 


7 LEWIS LILLIE. 


* 'UBBRLL, n! 
tara: No. ea heekawey; New York, 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, Nos. 112 & 144 BROADWAY. 


OABH CAPITAL... 2. 600 cececseres cee coos es +s l/000,000 (0 
ABBETS, Ist Jam, 1062. .... 2-0. a2 Meee oo est neveeveee 1,581,268 08 
LIABILITIES 0 occ cece cowres cccccesccesccssesecase 66,000 48 
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“Grind waric 
$2,000 DISYRIBUTED IN PRIZES: 


Encouraged by the immense success of his former 
and in compliance with repeated mliiatcat et 
numerous end yatload, the Manage bas dented & s 
Gaaat Nattomat Bisy Sadwt ~~ : 


At the on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY fer 
FRIDAY, and Y, Jane 3,4, 5, 6,and 7, 1962, and all 
os Baraiouse Ue Lane OF ¥y 

Por ten beet Chien Dt Pee 


z a 

war nt ates Mr wi alse 
TLC : 

Mideienes wha Oe ess ee ovet 

THE SILENT COMFORTER. 


For Tenrs, Hosrrrats, or Sick Caiman: 
A large folio book, with texts in large arranged 
be hung upon the wall, and changed every ; aha 


GREEN PASTURES ; or, Silent Comforter. No. 
lished. Each 37 cents. er. Mo. 2 Just, phe 


AN 
AMERIC SUNDAY SCHOOL UNtom, 
@. 8 SCOFIELD, 
GABBATH-SCHOOL MUSIC.—* GOLDEN 
This new r Musle-Book oe & abt h contains 500 Hymis 
Seema tcc cree SOREN 


live Branch remarks: ‘‘ We have never eet mpwboverhesl 5 4 
bath-Schoel Music which we could so unreservedly recommend 





. 








the oa attention of superintendents, and teachers, and 
to all persons in’ in the moral and culture of the 
puer ® Price 25 cts., $2 50 per dozen. matled, post-paid. 
blished by DITSON & CO., Boston. i ae th 
"sar 


N OW READY, 
Parson Browniow's 


WONDERFUL BOOK. 


One Volume. Containing upwards of 450 pages, 12 superior 
Engravings, an excellent Steel Portrait, etc. Beautifully print- 
Se meee ee and bandsomely bound in muslin, Pries 

Sent free, by return mail, on ceceipt of price, 

AGENTS WANTED 
In every city, town, village, and county, to sell this thrilling and 
remarkable work. Address 
GEORGE W. CHILDS, Publisher, 
No. 628 and 620 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
APPLEGATE & CO., Cincinnati, 
Publishers for the West, 
ie Papers copying will receive the work. 


PIANO-FORTES. 


BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO., 
ALBANY, NWN. Y., 
Manufacturers of their Patent 


INSULATED [RON RIM AND OVERSTRUNG BASS PIAN@- 
FORTES, 


Have been engaged in the manufacture of these Celebrated 
Piano-Fortes for more than A QUARTER OF A czuNToRY, @tring 
which time thousands of families have used them, te whom refer- 
ence can be given as te their peculiar merits and durability, 
The enviable reputation of our Pianos for their Purity of Tone, 
Delicacy of Touch, Durability, and for their remarkable quality 
of Remaining in Tune longer than any other Manufactured Piane- 
Forte, gives them a name unsurpassed here or elsewhere, 

All Sizes and Prices, Warranted to prove Satisfactory, or 
Money Refunded. 

Send for Descriptive Price Circulars. 

BOARDMAN, GRAY & 00,, 
Albany, NW. ¥. 


THE NEW TREATMENT OF CONSUMP- 

TION AND SCROFULA.—Persons sending their address te 
Dr. Barrone, care of Barrone, Blood & Co., will receive full in- 
formation without chores. 

CONSUMPTION, CONSUMPTION, CONSUMPTION. Thou- 
sands die every year from this dreadful disease, after wasting 
large sums on quack nostrums and useless treatment. A 
has at length been discovered. It is a chemical compound of 
OZONE (or Fluid Oxygen) and CHLORODINE. No GOUGH, hew- 

bad, Will realest its action. It costs but little, and a one 








troubled with an nection of the Lungs of Bronchial Tubes shoul 
not fail to try it. Price $5 a package ; e Bottles on F 
Address yg BARRONE, Care Barrone, ‘Blood & Ce., No, 178 
Broadway, New York. 


J UST. ISSUED, 


THE MORNING STAR: 
A NEW SABBATH-SCHOOL BOOK, 


Containing New Tunes, New Hruns, Dures, Taos, Quantats, 
etc, 
Composed expressly for the use of children, with pieces adapt- 
ed to all gatherings of the same. 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of 15 cents. Hundred prices, 
$12. ABBEY & ABBOT, Publishers, 
No. 119 Nassau street, 


H's LATE ROYAL HIGHNESS 


PRINCE 
The June Number of the 


ECLECTIC MAGAZINE 


Is embellished with a splendid portrait of Prince Albert of Eng- 
land. The number is also enriched with an interesting Table of 
Contents, with numerous articles, with which the reader can 
hardly fail to be pleased, 


BIBLE TRANSLATORS. 


The May Number of The Eclectic Magazine is adorned with « 
beautiful Tri-Portrait of the Bible Translators into various lan- 
guages of Western Asia—Dr, Goodell, Dr. Riggs, and Dr. Schauf- 
filer, missionaries of the American Board. 

The number is also enriched with an interesting Table of Con- 
tents, and articles of various characters, 

The patrons of literature will find in The Eclectic all whick 
they can reasonably ask or expect, both of Art and Literature 
and treasures worth preserving. 

Price of the twelve numbers and three vols., 1,800 pages, $5 
per year ; 42 cents in postage stamps per number. The portrait 
is worth more than that. 

Please send orders to the office, which, if paid in advance, se- 
curesa choice of beautiful engravings. 

Address WM. H. BIDWELL, 

No. 5 Beekman streef. 








ALBERT. 





THE SILVER CHIME. 

Mr. Root’s new collection of SABBATH-SCHOOL MELO- 
DIES, Tunzs, Cuants, Hymns, eto., to which is added the Can- 
tata of the CHRISTIAN GRACBS, designed for Concerts, Anni- 
versaries, Celebrations, etc. Send 5 three-cent stamps 
specimen copy to HENRY TOLMAN & CO., 

No. 291 Washington st., Boston. 


SENT BY EXPRESS TO ALL PARTS OF 
THE COUNTRY, 


SIX SHIRTS 
FOR 
NINE DOLLARS. 
RETAILED AT WHOLFSALE PRICES. 


SIX NEW YORK MILLS MUSLIN SHIRTS, with fine linen 
Bosoms, made to order, and warranted to fit, for $9, or $1 5® 


SINGLE SHIRTS MADE FOR SAMPLES, 

This is the only house in the city that uses New York Mi 
Muslin in Shirts at these prices. T Shirts are made wi 
five different styles of Bosoms, and are just as good a shirt ag 
sold by other houses at $2 50 each. 

TRY ONE FOR SAMPLE. 
Fine Shirts of all styles made 4 . order at exceedingly low 


prices. . ’ 
No. 655 Broadway. _ 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT 
or 


BETHUNE. 


£. ANTHONY, No. $01 BROADWAY, 


Has for sale an exquisite Photograph of Rev. Dr. Berauws, 

Those at a distance who desire to know its excellence before 
ordering, will be assured by the following certificates : 

“ The Photographic Pertrait of Rev. Dr. Bethune, published by 
Mr. Anthony, is a very excellent likeness of him, and the only 
desirable ene we have ecen, or believe to be in existence.” 

Signed, THOMAS DE WITT, 
THOS, E. VERMILYE, 
PETER STRYKER, 
“The likeness of Dr. Bethune, published by Mr. Anthony, ig 
striking, and will be highly prized by his friends.” 
Bay 4 Signed, ABM. R,. VAN NEST, Js. 








REV. DB. 


The price, mounted on Bristol Board 8.x 10, 18..-er0eee 
" in fine oval gilt frame... ..-+.---++«***" eepee 
Card size, for Albums........--<+s---1s e040 apes 
E, ANTHONY, 
No. 501 Broadway, New York, 
Manufacturer of Photographic Albums, 


[MPORTANT.— 


Bend all Money and Packages to Soldiers by HARNDEWS 
Hapeces, No. 74 Broadway, as they have U. 8. Government per 
mission to forward to the army at Fortress Monroe, Washingtoa, 
Sandy Hook, Baltimore, Frederick City, Port Royal, and other 
points, for half rates. Their Express is the oldest in the United 


Their Great Eastern and Philadelphia Expresses sent as for~ 


Phey connect with all Expresses throughout the Union. Mark 
packages care of HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, New York. a 
G*°- WwW. RETCHUM, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
K 
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worse, Certainly it is 
ths vy rofit by, to tell how to act than.to,sc- 
compli me's own plans. It is’ not with s spirit 
of fault-finding that I speak of the room for im- 


easier to 


provement in the Bible-classes, They are ems 
mally well condticted. I merely detail the hints 
have getheted in visiting many schools, and sug- 
gesting such additional things as may tend to make 
‘the duties of the Bible-class ‘teacher easier and 
mére successful. A teacher, however, who merely 
fellows the plans “laid down in the books,” will 
be. as often defeated as would general of like 
habits. Those are successful who can originate 
WoW maneuvers for new exigencies, who have 
what we term “ genius,” to step outof the beaten 
where a new is better, and lead their class 
Mhreugh fresh scenes. Yeta care must be exercised 
met to carry novelty so far as to forget the grand 
ebjeet of the labors, viz., to save souls. 
“That many of our Sunday-schools are sadly 
‘Yaoking in adult Bible-classes, is not the result of 


wegléet deserving censure. Probably no subject | 


wonnected with the school has received more 
@honght or has been surrounded with more diffi- 
gulties. It. is exceedingly important that persons 
rom fourteen to twenty years of age should be 
petsinéd in school, yet how to keep a hold on them 
‘Ye perplexing. Just at the most critical portion of 
their lives a feeling of pride leads them to.deem 
the school a mere children’s affair, unsuitable for 
yeung men and young ladies. It is of no. use 
openly to combat this pride, for opposition but 
eeveleps it. 

‘‘He who wrestles with us, strengthens our 
mauccles.” : 

We can only ignore it, work around it, and 
wadermine it. Frequently where a person has 
one set, determined prejudice, he is so intent on 
watehing for a direct attack on his hobby, that he 
swill not notice an attempt to outilank him, and 
maay be bound hand and foot by an approach in 
any direction save over that particular rampart of 

ide. 
gy ra adults can be induced to join a Bible 
elass if it is held separate from the Sunday-school, 
phere ho one can confound them with the 

children.” It is better to go directly forward 
‘without this circumloeution where we can; but 
he who attempts, under all circumstances, to 
“walk straight onward, turning neither to the 
right nor the left,” will be very likely to experience 
an wepleasant collision. We must maneuver to 
grim souls if we cannot save them otherwise. 

A friend was trout-fishing on the sides of “ Old 
@addleback,” a mountain in the interior of Maine, 
@ hundred miles from the coast. Supposing him- 

ten miles from any village and half as far 
from a house, he was surprised by heaving the 
blows of anax. Soon he came to a small clearing, 
where the proprietor of the ax surveyed him with 
seme curiosity. 

* Hallo, stranger !” said he. 

“ How are you, sir ?” 

“Well, now, stranger, where be you from ?” 

“I'm from New York.” 

“From New York! 
hate te live so fur off.” 
Now, even though we may not believe that we 
live directly on the universal hub, still weall have 
eur pet prejudices and foolish pride, which no 
argument can reason out of us. There is no use 
ef telling a boy how foolish it is to be ashamed to 
go te Sunday-school. Humor his pride for a 
while, and let him attend what you may call a 
“Bible History Circle.” As soon as he becomes 

interested, his pride on that point will evaporate. 

Ih selecting a teacher, not always are the most 
Jearned the best adapted to impart knowledge to 
the clase. I sometimes think that a person but a 
few degrees above the class in eulture—if a grow- 
img man—is about as likely to be successful as 
any, for the reason that, being near their own 
standard, he is interested in about the same things 
as his pupils, and understands their caliber. He 
must have some taet in managing to avoid the 
appearance of a school-master'’s authority, so as 
net to frighten them away by the fancy that they 
are treated like children. He must understand 
what the “Country Parson” calls “The art of 
putting things.” 

Jn gathering a Bible-class, be careful, as far as 
possible, to have all of the general turn of mind 
tegether—that is, those who can all be interested 
ia the same subject. Some are mathematical and 
precise, wishing the doctrines of the Gospels demon- 
atrated. They are lovers of creeds and denomina- 
tienalism, placing much importance on the literal 
observance of # literal translation. They delight, 
so to speak, in the exquisite mechanism of the 
Gospel. They admire the symmetrical order of the 
“plan of salvation,” and are never tired of exam- 
iming and discussing its completeness. 

@thers go to the opposite extreme, and while 
they admit that some attention to creeds and doc- 
fines is necessary, yet they are not to them pleas- 
img studies. They are as dry husks The life 
and character of Christ, his promises of love and 
assurances of care, supply food for their minds. 

They are emotional, and desire to be affected 
through the heart rather than the intellect. Per- 
haps these exhibitions of truth produce similar 
effects in minds differently constituted; the one 
influenced by demonstration, and the other by 
illustration. . 

Whether the ultimate effect in the two disposi- 
fiens is or is not the same, the modes of operating 
are so antagdénistic that they cannot be blended. 
B would not be well to unite in a select social 
eirele of Hoods and Jerrolds @ certain lady who 
eould not appreciate a facetious remark. Her hus- 
band once remarked to her with some vexation: 

“Why, wife, I don’t believe you'd take a joke 
if it was pitched at you from a fifteen-inch Dahl- 

n! 

“Now, John, how foolish,” said she with charm- 
jeg simplicity, “you know they ean’t fire jokes 
frem 4 gun.” 

1 do not object to a certain degree of diversity of 


Why, I should think you'd 


opinion in regard to facts and conclusions. It is 
meeessary to. give spice to the exercises. I would 


not repress them, exeept when they are of such a 
eharacter as to prevent a common interest. I 
would not have the mathematical, cold, and calou- 
ing united with the poetic, warm, emotional. 
th would be dissatisfied, and unable to blend. 
I heve known of ‘classes being wrecked on this 
roék of internal dis¢ord. They could not agree in 
any course of study. There must be harmony in 
all’ important chords, though there may be acei- 
dental ard musical diseords introduced for effect. 
‘I‘have in my mind now a elass that eontains 
eight young men frem fifteen to eighteen years of 
age. Three of them are wild as unbroken eolts, 
and care about as much for religion. They just 
tolerate the sehool, but will listen to any serious 
conversation. They will not study the lesson er 
make any preparation. Two are indifferent but 
pespectful. y could, possibly, be interested by 
@ competent teacher in the pure Bible study, 
Three are serious, studious, and longing to learn 
more of the Bible—one almost persuaded. te 
besene ® Christian, ripe, waiting only to be 


nthe class is. paralyzed. A teacher—that is, 
nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand— 
eannot interest all by the same course of ifstruc- 
tion. For the wild ones, he has to deal in atiée- 






their attén- | 
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wake what of a moral lee- 

which any number of The will supply. 
Strive, however, in every le. way to induce 
the pupils to their own views in their own 
ge. Onevhas a clearer ides of a subject 





questions Dje po 

» 8 . 

spire discussion... E 

until you can, ob 
Per! 

ing on 


very § 


show my mean- 
fully conducted 
Bible class, the subject of Christ are money- 


changers out of the temple came up: e teacher 
asked of each his opinion‘as to what the “scourge 
of sminlh ceri was, itoraily th Christ obtained it 
a it literally that it was,a, ° 
hip or cut Aine talla, which he hud UrOuet on 
purpose. Another thought that it was merely 
something that he had taken from the ground to use 
as asortof wand,;and not actually ap dit to 
the backs of the fleeing brokers. Another thought 
ita rope; which ‘he used veritably and with suc- 
cess Another amplified, by stating that as the 
cattle ‘brought for burnt-offerings were in the tem- 
ple, some pi rope used in fastening them 
were lying around, one of which Jesus picked up 
to give emphasis to his commands. Thus they got 
inquiring ‘into the matter, each hunting up corro- 
borative passages, discussing the evidences of its 
being a miracle, etc., and occupied profitably and 
entertainingly nearly the whole hour over that one 


passage. aug Ue 

Sometimes it is well to illustrate the lessons with 

any curiosities you may be uble to obtain relating 
to Bible matters, such as idols, coins, papyrus rolls, 
relics from ancient cities, ete. Do anything of this 
nature to make the lesson interesting, for without 
interest nothing can be accomplished. 
As a general rule, perhaps it is a better plan not 
to require much to be committed to memory, but to 
have the time spent in studying into the meaning 
and teachings of the lesson, its parallel statements, 
history, effects,etc. I say perhaps, for it isa mooted 
question, upon which I am not at all satisfied. 
‘lhere are many advantages in having the mind 
stored with Seripture texts, and yet it is more enter- 
taining to study into the character rather than to 
commit the words. This point individual experi- 
ence must decide. 

When practicable, in cases where a class is truly 
intaregted: and desirous to learn, it is well for each 
pupil to have acommentary. Forinstance, a class 
of eight have respectively Olark’s, Scott’s, and Ols- 
hausen’s commentaries, Kitto’s, Barnes’s, Alexan- 
der’s, and Hodge’s notes, and the Annotated Para- 
graph Bible, by the London Religious Tract Society, 
(republished by Sheldon & Co., New York.) It 
will be even betier to have two pupils to examine 
each volume, so that double the number of scholars 
can be supplied. Study the lesson in the class, 
each member giving the opinion of his commentator 
on the obscure sages. This will prove a very 
entertaining and instructive exercise, and affords 
ample scope for the teacher’s ability in explaining 
many little things which no commentary will treat 
of, and in summing up the testimony of all. This 
will be a somewhat expensive plan, as the com- 
mentaries are costly. The “ Notes” and the “ An- 
notated Bible” are cheap, however; and those not 
thus supplied, could have Bibles to turn to the 
reference passages. On the whole, I think this to 
be the most sure of success and easy of accomplish- 
ment of any plan I know. 

There was a class of ladies eonnected with the 
late church of Dr. Scott, in New Orleans, on some- 
what the same plan, which was conducted by 
=—~, a lawyer of that city. The lesson was 
usually the history of some Bible personage, and its 
relations to the truths and doctrines of the Bible. 
Each pupil would study the lesson at home, with 
some commentary, and at the class would be ques- 
tioned as to the facts or teachings. These would, 
of course, usually be answered aceording to the 
opinion of theireommentator. Those having differ- 
ent views would suggest their opinions, until the 
sentiment of the class was obtained. The teacher, 
with adroit skill, would draw out as much as pos- 
sible the individual thought and belief. The 
success of the plan in interesting the class, is shown 
by the fact that, while it commenced with nine 
ladies, it increased during the season to ninety- 
three, and contained all ages, from seventeen to } 
seventy. It was found inconvenient to hold the 
class on Sunday, and it was transferred and con- 
tinued on Friday afternoons, the session lasting two 
hours. 

Occasionally, it may be well to let the class pre- 
pare written essays on certain subjects, such as the 
Sunday question, use of wine, theater-going, etc., 
in whieh they can express their views, and the 
teasons therefor. But endeavor to discourage all 
cant and meaningless expressions, so often intro- 
duced by young people, because they have heard 
others do so. Lead them to discuss religious mat- 
ters in a manly, direct, forcible way, as they would 
Folitical economy, without interspersing it with 
pieus sniffles, to conceal their lack of force. Then, 
let the class discuss the essay, and decide whether 
the views cf the writer are correct. The teacher 
should, at the close of the session, state his own 
‘opinion, and strive to impress it upon the hearts of 
the pupils. No matter how much life and vivacity 
there may be during the exercises—and there 
should be much—the general tone and influence of 
the lesson, particularly the close, should be im- 
pressive and subduing. 

There is another little plan for interesting the 
class. Have a place where any member of the 
class can drop a written question. For instance, 
each young man writes one, of such a character as, 
“Do you think the ‘ latter days’ are near at hand ?” 
“Are the present American troubles foretold in 
prophecy ?” “Is it ever right for a non-church- 
member to partake of the sacrament ?” or perhaps 
they may be of a personal character, intended 
merely for the teacher’s eye, speaking of private 
doubts and troubles. Either the pupils can each 
select a question—the authorship unknown—to 
answer in a three-minute essay, or the teacher may 
reply to such of them as are worthy, either before 
the class or to the writer privately. It is not 
necessary that the pupils should be competent to 
write these replies. If they are competent to try, 
it is sufficient. The object is to induce study and 
inspire interest, not to prepare articles for the press. 

1 think many parents are not sufficiently inclined 
to i the attendance of their older children upon 
the Bible-class. _ They seldom visit the school, 
usually speak of it as a very nice children’s affair, 
whieh saves them some trouble in educating their 
boys and girls, and in every possible way treat it as 
beneath the serious attention of adults. Of course, 
as the manag x) grow into long dresses and frock 
coats, they follow their parents’ example. It is 
difficult to seeure cheerful obedience when we say, 
“Go and do,” but easy when we beckon, “Come 
with me.” 

Parents, it is hard for the superintendent and 
teachers to do all the work for your childrenalone, 
when you, by your example, hold them back. They 
ask not much from you. They ask merely that 
you will lend your influence in their attempts to 

bring your family, unbroken, safely to their home 
, in heaven. 

They ask of you, O mother, merely that you will 
help them seeure to you in paradise your manly, 
| bright-eyed, bhany edhe that you love until tears 
: almost rise ‘at the ity of your affection. 

They ask of you, O father, merely that you will 

| help. them secure to you the mischievons little 
curly head you are now stroking. Do they ask teo 

much? It is your children they would save. 
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God marenrbe boot Gores He 

right in his own image. e vital o in the 

Chen end shen ee Mad x ret pan 
‘upper portion of the spine, bends forward, as i 

suse Sieaeiuareeanet rerious tantanaeng 
io » (which is serious matter, rei 

in certain common afféctioni,) but the lungs, heart, 

liveryand stomach lose :their natural place, 

_ perform all their duties disad 


e their rise in stch displace) 
eh od I isplacement. 


in our achools, so that instead of compel 
young to sit hours every day in Sclastea nas tox 
they shall be compelled to sit erect, with head ani 

shoulders drawn well back. ‘This is very easily’ 
aceomplished. Such a change in our schbat furni- 
ture would. prove a pri national blessing. 


waist. Pants worn without suspenders, and 
drawn close about the: body, skirts or ae 
pressing hy waist, must produce round shoulders, 
| for when the organs of the abdomen are pushed 
‘downward, the sheuldéers must droop in order to 
maintain the relations between the thoracic and 
abdominal viscera. Third: The back legs of our 
chairs must be sawn off two inches shorter than 
the front ones. The front edge of the seat must: 
not be more than fourteen inches high for wom 
and sixteen for men. This arrangement will im 
mediately relieve. the back while sitting. and 
secure a good position of the shoulders. Fourth: 
The habit of walking erect, with the air of a 
soldier, must be generally cultivated. Fifth: 
Gymnastic culture of the shoulders. 

_ With such means the nation will become upright 
and vigorous. 





NICOLL’S LAST POEM. 


Ar no time are we so apt to question Providenee 
as when the young, possessing virtue and talents, 
die. We think that, had they lived, they would 
have been eminently useful, and perhaps enrolled 
among 


—“the lofty foreheads of the world, 
That gleam like full moons through the night of time.” 


We look around us, and behold miserable beings, 
wearing life like a burden, and taxing the world 
with their lengthening years. Why were they not 
taken, and the young and promising left? We can 
hardly tell—the cause, though hidden, is: benevo- 
lent—but we know that in many instances the 
power and loveliness of religion are displayed in a 
most striking manner by early death. 

The poet Nicoll was a young man of great amia- 
bleness and moral excellence. His circumstances 
were adverse, and he pursued humble vocations ; 
but he cultivated his mind with remarkable suc- 
cess during his leisure hours, and obtained exten- 
sive literary knowledge. He commenced writing 
for the press, and met with unusual encourage- 
ment; but he allowed mental labor so to absorb 
his time as to undermine his constitution, and 
consumption became gradually apparent. He died 
at the age of twenty-three. His feelings in regard 
to his genius must have resembled those of the 
lamented Henry Kirke White : 


“ Fifty years, 
And who will hear of Henry? I shall sink 
As sinks the traveler in the crowded streets 
Of busy London. Some short bustle’s caused, 
A few inquiries, and the erowd close in, 
And all’s forgotten.” 


But he does not appear to have regarded anxiously 
the laurcls that death was about to remove from 
his grasp. His thoughts soared heaveaward, and 
estranged his heart from the world. The sweetest 
and most touching of his compositions relates to his 
own death, and was written shortly before that 
everft. Itis a death-bed testimony of rare beauty, 
and one well ealculated to cheer declining years : 
DEATH. 
1. 

The dew is on the summer’s greenest grass, 

Through which the modest daisy blushing peeps ; 
The genile wind that like a ghost doth pass, 

A waving shadow on the corn-field keeps ; 
But I who love them all shall never be 
Again among the woods, or on the woodland lea! 


Ir. 


‘The sun shines sweetly—sweeter may it shine !— 
Blessed is the brightness of a summer day ! 

It cheers lone hearts; and why should I repine, 
Although among green fields I cannot stray? 

Woods! I have grown, since last I heard you wave, 

Familiar with death, and neighbor of the grave. 


11k 

These words have shaken mighty human souls — 
Like a sepulcher’s echo drear they sound — 

E’en as the owl's wild whoop at midnight rolls 
The ivied remnants of old ruins round. 

Yet wherefore tremble? Can the soul decay? 

Or that which thinks and feels in aught e’er fade 

away? 


IV. 
Are there not aspirations in each heart 
After a better, brighter world than this? 
Longings for beings nobler in each part— 
Things more exalted— steeped in deeper bliss ? 
Who gave us these? Whatare they? Soul, im thee 
The bud is budding now for immortality. 


¥. 
Death comes to bear me where I long to be ; 

One pang, and bright blooms the immortal flower; 
Death comes to lead me from mortality, 

To lands which know not one unhappy hoar ; 
I have a hope, a faith—from sorrow here 
I'm led by death away —why should I start and fear ? 


vr. 
If I have loved the forest and the field, 
Can I not love them deeper, better there? 
If all that Power hath made to me doth yield 
Something of good and beauty—something fatr— 
Freed frem the grossness of mortality, 
May I not love them all, and better all enjoy? 


vil. 
A change from woe to joy—from earth to heaven, 
Death gives me this—it leads me whcre 


The souls thataena 0 from mine were riven 
May meet again eath answers many a prayer. 
Bright day, shine on! be giad: days brighter far 
Are stretched before mine eyes than those of mortals 
are! 


HM. Burrsewerrs. 





AN INCIDENT. 


“ My God, my God, I_put my trast in thee ; my 
troubles increase, my soul is distressed. I am 
weary and in distress. All day long I call 


Dp 
thee. Oh, be thou my helper in the needful ‘tan 
of trouble! 


“Why art thou so far from me, oh my Lord? 
Why hidest thou thy face? 1am in poverty and 
affliction : be thou with me, oh my God! Let me 
not be wholly forsaken of my Redeemer !” 

Thus wrote Rev. George Crabbe. He had left 
an unpleasant home and a distasteful vocation, and 
had come to London as a literary adventurer. 
Having ne one to introduce him to notice, his writ- 
ings proved a failure, and he was obliged to pawn 
his watch, and even his clothes, for bread. But, 
; in these trying cireumstances, he trusted in God. 

This was the turning point of his life. His wants 
were soon relieved by the patronage of an eminent 
man, and, when at last he left Londén, there was 
mo nobleman, statesman, or schelar te whom his 
society was not agreeable. 

The incident is encouraging. “Commit. thy. 
way uato the Lord ; trust also in him, and he shall 
bring it to,pass.” H. B. 
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TALKS ABOUT HEALTH” {) 
Symmetry is one of the conditions of good health. 


©, created man, up- | 


not. only :is the great nerve | 


* ~ Avery. 
large Bre rtion of our many affectio these 
= First, improve the desks | 


Second: Remove every ounce of pressure from the | 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Yet, in my perilous — 
I cast my seul on 5 
Mighty to save even me, 
Jesus, thou Sen of God! 


Te Thee I come—ah! only Thou 
Canst wipe the sweat from off this big— ; 
Thou, only Thou canst make me whole, 
And soethe the fever of my soul ; 

I.¢ast my soul.dn Thee, 

Mighty to save even me, 

Jesus, thou Son of God! 


On Thee I rest—Thy love and grace 
Are my sole rock and resting-place; —~ 
In Thee my thirst and hunger sere, 
Lord, let me quench for evermore. ~ 

I cast my soul on Thee, 

Mighty to save even me, 

Jesus, thou Son of God! 


"Tis earth, not heaven ; ’tis night, not neon ; 
The sorrewless is coming soon ; 
But till the morn of love 5 
Which ends the travail and the tears, 
I cast wy soul on Thee, 
Mighty to save even me, 
Jesus, thou Son of God! 





HOW TWO HEROINES DIED. 


Iw the year 204, at Carthage, suffered two 
females, Vivia Perpetua and Felicitas. 

Perpetua was a widow of two-and twenty, of 
respectable rank, great accomplishments, and, at 
the time of her trial, the mother of an infant child. 
With the other members of her family, except her 
father, she had embraced the Christian faith, and 
was about to be baptized, when information was 
lodged against her as being a disciple of the forbid- 
den religion. She and her companions were kept 
under guard for some days before they were cast 
into prison ; during this time Perpetua was visited 
by her father, who loved her with great affection. 
He knew the danger she was in, and grieved to 
lose such a loving daughter ; he earnestly besought 
her to recant, and be restered to her afflicted family. 
Peinting to a vase which stood on the floor, she 
said: “Can yeu give any other name than vase to 
that vessel?” And her father answered in the 
negative ; “ Neither,” added she, “ can I call myself 
by any other name than that of a Christian.” 

Although she loved her father much, she knew 
her duty, “to obey God rather than man.” Her 
father left her, and for several days she did not see 
him. During this period she was baptized, when 
she again gave herself to God, and besought him to 
give her patience in the time of trial. 

She and her companions were at last cast into a 
dark, dismal prison to aweit their trial. Vivia, 
being well educated, wrote an aecount of what they 
suffered. She says, ‘I was terrified at it, for I had 
never been in such darkness. fearful day! I 
‘was torn with anxiety about my infant; but by the 
aid of the deacons of the Church my dear child was 
brought to me,and we were removed to a more 
open part of the prison, where I suckled the babe, 
who was dying of hunger. I then had to with 
him again ; but ] was satisfied. I was as happy as 
if I had been in a palaee.” 

The miserable father, forgetting his anger in his 
grief, learned that an examination of the prisoners 


i take plaee the following day, visited his 
duvgktcr md P h ; 


egein imp or to revant. 
“Think,” said he, “of your mother, your aunt; 
think of your little son whe cannot live without 
you.” He then threw himself at her feet, weeping 
as if his heart were broken. She answered to her 
loving father’s entreaties, “ that while nothing on 
earth would have delighted her more than to please 
and obey him, she could not do so todisplease and 
disobey God.” 

The next day she was summoned, while dining 
with her fellow-prisoners, to the tribunal, to be 
examined in the presence of a vast concourse of 
people, who had assembled to witness the trial. 
Vivia’s turn at last came, and she was about to con- 
fess that she was a Christian, when a noise was 
heard in the court. It was her father, forcing him- 
self through the crowd, with her little infant son in 
his arms, to make, in that most affecting manner, 
his last appeal to change her mind. The judge was 
moved to tears at this sight, and said, “Spare the 
old age of your father, and the helplessness of your 
infant !” then added, “ Are you a Christian ?” 

She replied, “ I am ; I have lived, and am resoly- 
ed to die, a Christian.” 

Her father was now ordered to withdraw; but 
lingering, as all fond parents would do in such try- 
ing circumstances, he received a blow frora the 
staff of one of the officers. 

Vivia says : “I felt that blow, given to my fath- 
er, as if it had fallen on my own head.” 

The prisoners were then sent to their cells to 
await the execution of their sentence, which was to 
be thrown to the wild beasts. Perpetua sent to 
ask her father to allow her to have the company of 
her child during the few hours she had to live. 
He, however, refused to comply with her request, 
as he thought he might even yet induce her to 
sacrifice tothe gods. But he sought an interview. 
She was grieved to have it; still she would not 
deny her father’s request. He was admitted. 
Frantic with grief, he tore his hair, fell on the floor, 
used every entreaty ; but to no purpose; her heart 
wasin heaven. She trusted in Christ to the last 
and final hour. 

Felieitas, her companion, had also a little infant 
daughter only s few days old. After a fervent 
prayer in her behalf, she, with the utmost compo- 
eure, gave her over to her sister,and so appeared 
free from all earthly care. 

The hour at last came when they were Ied to the 
amphitheater, to witness @ good confession before 
many witnesses. Perpetua and her companions 
went on with composed countenances aad an easy 
pace, holding down their eyes lest the speetators 
might draw wrong conclusions from their being 
eheertul in the face of death. They sang a hymn, 
and then called on the magistrates and people to 
remember that they would have to give anacceunt 
of that day’s work. They then asked them to 
observe that they died in the faith of their Savior, 
“whom having not seen, they loved.” 

The wild beasts were then let loose, and the poor 
women were made to stand by and witness the 
death of their male companions by the jaws of lions, 


own turn eame at last, when they were 
inclosed in a net and exposed toe wild cow. Per- 


petua met the first attack, and was thrown wounded 
to the gtownd ; after which the cow ran against 
Felicitas, and made her a horrid spectacle even to 
look at. a ne such trying circumstan- 


ces, Perpetua went to aid, sed her disor’ 
dered hair, and eined her tober fet. Perp 
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Baylis . red is 
known ealy to Him who puts the tears’ Shs tor 
rowing in his bottle. our triumph- 
ant army take: hmond, the doors 


ed ta twenty-five years’ at, A 
owed wife could not wait for him ; she died broken- 
hearted, and some two years ago we here, 

Philadelphia, buried her. ' fT veatlodl gh the 


ef pitying people with skins not colored like his own, 
pa aiding to give themliberty. His sentence was 
enly (!) eight years, all but two of which have 
expired ; so that his wife, a gentle, delicate creature, 
who was at first broken-hearted and in despair, 


OW ‘wears quite a cheerful aspect. How many 
more innocents are pining in- dismal dun- 


geons God only knows. Will not our Government, 
at the earliest possible moment, institute aninquiry 
fpin, cee things ?— James Miller McKim, 1 
| ‘- Slavery Standard. 





ELEGANT EXTRACTS. 


Frem The Missouri Republican ef May 6, 1862. 
$150 REWARD.—Ran away, on the 4th in- 
stant, THREE NEGRO BOYS, aged respec- 
tively 25, 22, and 20 years—the oldest a 

mulatto, and the other two very black, about five 
feet six inches high ; the mulatto weighs about 130 
pounds, and the others weigh about 125 and 115 
pounds. A reward of $50 each will be paid if 
taken in the state, or $100 eut of the state, on de- 
livery to the undersigned, at , OF 
giving information of their security in jail. 

my 


FIFTY DOLLARS REWARD.—Ran away 

from me, May 3, 1862, a negro man named 

————. Said man is about 40 years of 
age, black, about five feet eight or ten inches high, 
rather thin visage, dull spoken when spoken to; 
had considerable beard, and some of his front teeth 
are missing; on one arma scar, somewhat in shape 
of the letter V; rather arp, high head. I will 
give $25 if taken in Franklin county, or $50 if taken 
out ef the eounty and delivered to me, er secured 
se that I can get him. 

my6 


Mine AWAY—From the undersigned, living 











ae 








three miles northeast of , on the 
20th of April, 1862, twe Negro Men, named 
and . 
is about five feet five inches high, heavy set, rather 
hump-shouldered, large white teeth, and is of a 
light copper color ; voice rather fine. 
abeut five feet six er seven inches high, heavy set, 
large white teeth, very full eyes, with considerable 
white in them; has.a sear on his right knee, and 
has raiher a coarse voice ; both supposed to have 
on dark elothing, and are brothers. I will give 
$100 for their delivery at my house, or secured 29 
that I may get them. 
my6 
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AT THE LAST. 


Tnx stream is calmest when it nears the tide, 
The flowers are sweetest at the eventide, 
The birds most musical at close of day, 

And saints divinest when they pass away. 





Morning is lovely, but a holier charm 

Lies folded in the evening’s robe.of balm, 

And weary man must ever love her best, 

For morning calls to toil, but night brings rest. 


She comes from heaven, atd on her wings deth bear 
A holy fragrance, like the breath of prayer, 
Footsteps of angels follow in her trace, 

To shut the weary eyes of day in peace. 
5 


All things are hushed before her, as she throws 
O’er earth and sky her mantle of repose ; 
There is a calm, a beauty, and a power, 

That morning knows not, in the evening hour. 


Until the evening we must weep and toil, 
Plow life’s stern furrows, dig the weedy soil ; 
Tread with sad feet our rough and thorny way, 
And bear the heat and burthen of the day. 


Oh, when our sun is setting, may we glide, 

Like summer’s evening, down the golden tide ; 

And leave behind us, as we pass away, 

Sweet, starry twilight, round our sleeping clay. 
—An Old Paper. 





SPIRIT OF LIBERTY IN THE ARMY. 


PretTeNveD Unionists, really sympathizing with 
the rebels, have loudly proelaimed that if the Gev- 
ernment should liberate the slaves, our soldiers 
would throw dewn their arms. Every day brings 
evidence of the falsity of the pretension. Whocan 
read the following without seeing and feeling that 
the spirit of the writer is the spirit of true patriotism 
—the spirit needed to put down the rebellion ? 

A friend in the interior writes us—A musicianin 
the 26th N. Y., on Dec. 29, 1861, wrote to his 
parents thus: 

“My sympathies were moved when a stout, 
healthy young slave came to me, and said, ‘ Massar, 
if yeu will take me home with you, I will work for 
you so long time as you want me ;’ and there was 
the expression on his face of a person grasping for 
the last hope of liberty. 

“My father and mother, believe me when I say 
the remainder of my life shall be spent in the 
service (if necessary) sotdlingly, if I can be the 
means of saving one slave. 
stand erect in heaven’s free air, with the Stars and 


am a free men !”* 





NOT BAD. 


Wents Brows, or “ Box” Brown, as he is 
called, a bright mulatto, who stole himself from 
slavery some years ago, made a capital speech lately. 
The following is a specimen of his answer to 
some of the objections to the abolition of slavery : 

“ But they tell us, ‘If the slaves are emancipated, 
‘we won't receive them mpon an equality.’ Why, 
every man must make equality for himself. No 
society, no government, can make this equality. «? 
do net expect the slave of the South to jump into 
equality ; all I elaim for him is, that he may be 
allowed to jump into liberty, and let him make 
equality for himself. I have got some white neigh- 
bors around me; they are not very intellectual ; 
they don’t associate with my family ; but whenever 
they shall improve ‘ves, and bring. th 
selves up by their own intellectual and moral w 
I shall not object to theircoming into my society.” 


_ 
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COTTON, RAILWAYS, EDICATION, B30, 





To rus Eprrens ep Tug }DEPERDENT : 
How wonderfully is 40d working to overthrow 
the system of slavery¥in America! He has, we 
believe, listened to prayer, and has prevented war 
between England and America. And now India 
is more in earnest than ever to furnish cotton for 
England. The last month, that very reliable and 
influential journal, The Friend of India, published 
along and able article ae ak oe 
veins of the entire cotton trade to America. Ein 
states that £10,000,000 would be a: 
estimate of the value of the cotton exported from 
India in 1861, but the Worth of the cotton trade to 
America 'is not lesa than £40,000,000 annnally, 
And then these very significant sentences are added, 
the latter part of the first of which | italicize: 
“The difference between ten and forty millions re- 
presents with sore accuracy the wealth that it is 
undoubtedly possible for India to secure; end te 
secure with the consciousness that she ts aeting as a 


Ser more determined enemy of slavery than even. 


Wilberforce and his followers proved. The im- 
crease of our cotton trade to forty or fifty millions 
sterling means just the doubling of our commeree, 
of all our monetary transactions ; of our carrying 
power by river, roed, and rail ; of the income of the 
peasant and the wealth of the merchant; of the 
number of English settlers; of the contentment of 
the subject race; and of the political activity of 
the ruling class. It means even more than this, 
for every pound of cotton sent out of India lessens 
the quantity that is spun and woven into cleth on 
the spot, and increases almost in inverse tatie the 
import into the country of Manchester goods. 
And still more, it'means that England is supplied 
with a stable market; that she has no longer to 
fear the uncertainties of an ever variable supply ; 
that, having the cotton manufacture of the world 
in her own hands, she has also the cotton cultiva- 
tion. We do not allude to the result in the moral 
advancement of the people; in creating eredit, and 
necessitating honesty in all the transactiens of life ; 
in dispelling ignorance ; and in causing to spring 
up in the breast of the ryot, (cultivator,) no longer 
oppressed by debt and middlemen, the desire for 
bettering his condition and advancing in the seale 
of life.” 

The editor afterwards suggests five waysin which 
the Government of India can aid the cotton interest, 
the-second of which is the securing of “ the servi- 
ces of some European British subjects, now supposed 
to have returned to their homes, in consequenee of 
the disturbances in America, who have been em- 
ployed as overseers on auaesians farms, and who 
would be capable of affording sound praetieal in- 
formation on the best modes of growing, cultivating, 
clearing, and packing cotton—one or more such 
overseers to be placed at the disposal of the authori- 
ties in the cotton-growing countries.” And the arti- 
cle concludes with the words, which are ominous of 
evilto the “sum of villainies,” even if the war does 
not prove its destroyer: “ We cannot adequately 
realize the magnitude of the prize that may slip from 
our grasp. Peace iscertain. The war between 
the North and South is likely to continue long. 
Even if it do not, the Southern crop of 1861 is 
known to be unusually small, and the next will 
probably be insignificant. This being the. ease, 
there is nothing that is morally right, however 
economically wrong doctrinaires may call it, which 
Government should not do tosecurethe trade. And 
even if America does regain her position, are we 
never to contest it, never to prove that a hundred 
and fifty millions of free men, under British rule 
and with English capital, can beat three millions 
of slaves on their own ground ?” 

The railways of India are already helping the 
cotton trade, aud will hereafter much more. It is 
now nearly nine years since the first twenty miles of 
railway were opened at Bombay. Sinee that day 
of small things,in April, 1853, though the hindran- 
ces of a tropical clime have been many, and the delay 
caused by the mutiny, in a finaneial point of view, 
‘was of the most formidable charaeter, yet the work 
has so gone on that at the close of 1861 there were 
1,360 miles open to the publie, and so much under 
construction as to amount in all to nearly 3,000 
miles! It is hoped that 1,000 miles of railway will 
be opened this year. While I new write, the Gov- 
ernor of Madras and the public authorities are open- 
ing the “ GreatSouthern of India” Railway between 
Trichinopoly and Nega . This brings the rail- 
way within forty miles of the berders of the Amer- 
ican Madura mission! This is exhilarating to those 
who for twelve or fifteen years have traveled in 
little else than ox-carts, at the usual rateof two 
miles an hour! The influence for good of 3,000 


The Hindoos can see the wonderful effect of steam 
power on land and sea, and some, at least, have 
sense enough to know and acknowledge that these 
results are brought about by a race who are not 
idolaters and who profess to know and teach the 
True Veda. 

Why has India railways and China none, when 
the Chinese are much the most intelligent? Is it 
for nothing that God has given 150,000,000 of 
Hindoos into the hands of the people of England ? 
And may the two leading Christian nations of the 
earth speaking the English language vie with each 
other in the most earnest efforts to bless, benefit, 
and save this almost countless race of idol wor- 
shipers. 

ow little the Hindoos themselves have caped 
for improvements in the means of traveling, is 
shown by the fact that of 17,118 shareholders in 
Indian railways, only 336 were natives, less than 1 
in 50! However, the Hindoo mind is waking up 
from the sleep of ages ; light is spreading, the power 
of superstition is growing less on many minds, and 
the day of India’s redemption is hasteningon. In 
proof of these assertions, take this one fact. Twelve 
hundred and fifty-six students presented themselves 
in December last at Calcutta for examination, and 
the “most of them for entrance into the University 
as undergraduates, many for the first examimation 
in arts necessary for the diploma of licentiate, and 
a few for the higher degrees of bachelor of arts and 
of laws. No room, no building in the eity was 
found large enough to contain the crowd, and tents 
were erected on the green plain under the walls of 
Fort William, and circling round the base ef good 
Lord William Bentinck’s statue. There the exam- 
inations were conducted amid heat which caused 
some to faint away,” and produced such discomfort 
and headache as to disgust all and to serious! 
affect many. Of the 1,256 who were examine 
583, or 47 per cent. of the whale, wére sticcessfal 
candidates. 

The Friend of the 20th ult. states that one ef the 


usually | bachelors of arts of the Calcutta University, edu- 


cated in Dr. Buff’s institution, is a candidate for 
the degree of master of arts. He has chosen the 
subject of the mental and moral seiences, and is t 
be examined in Butler's Analogy and. Paley’s Evi- 
dences. “The result of the examination, which 
was totake place early this month, will be inter- 
esting, not only because India has not yet one 
master of arts, but because @ Hindoo, educated in @ 
missionary college, will be examined in the evi- 
dences of revealed religion,—a subject whieh the 
Court of Directors considered s@ dangerous te the 
existence of the British power in the East, that they 
desired it shonld be struck out of the University 
curriculum, and sanctioned its retention only after 
the protest of the University Senate, sup- 


, eyepathy 
and aid of English Christians at Madras in behalf 
of American missions. That sontinues, 


a new and urgent for further aid 

Teeent events the removal of the fear of 
these foreible « are made: “And new 
not a thank-offering due under such eircumstanced’? 
Should not Christian kindred nations 


only at tem consequenees, as they affect 
interests of this country, we shall see cause fer 
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season of difficulty? Americ 
tracted state camnot possibly 
missionary operations; and 
look for help but to ourselve 
missionaries tablished ?” 
Of the 4,( ome = 
iv. ym 
Pept st missionary at Nellore, 
poy his murs te America. 
that of bis family require 
thifteen’ years ef labor. His 
but-feur in the feld, of the fou: 


Boston in. October, 18 
pre Bo mt is net so indicative « 
short-period among the “ Wan 
fact that at the close of the ei; 
of fourteen was reduced te on! 
Ohbristian brethren and friend: 
this record lead you to remem 
of the late Mrs. Judson, and t 
and ours as well, “for labore 
pray ?”" 


















7 * 7 . * 


“De they come—de they come f’—0) 
And we're passing like shadews 
But the harvest is white,—and le! 
Fer laberers—for laborers wo pr 
Yours truly, 
Mélir, March 14, 1862. 





A FRENCH ARC 
APPEALING TO MIS CLERGY J 
SLAVERY. 
[Tue following extracts ar 
letter, tramslated from the F 
Felix Dupanloup, Catholic Bis 
elergy ef his large bishoprie, 
Inpererpent. } 


GentLewen axp Co-Worrzn: 
the far distant echoes of for 
you. * * * 

I de not come te withdraw 
midst ef your pious engagemen 
& prayer. Prayer! that is ou 
great interest in the events of 
of God to men, and to speak of 
mission. * * * 

We are heard praying for Sy 
England and for Russia, for Ch 
the victories of France, and | 
faith ; for those who suffer, \ 
for these who groan and who 
as well for those who do not p 
whe close their eyes, who forg 

This day, Sabbath of the | 
when the standard of the cross 
temples, at the sight of this h 
ance and of safety, I say t 
upon the cross for all manki 
men who still are crucified. 
from all bondage, and there are 
is now making about this gr 
recalls to me —there are millio: 
in slavery! 

Good Friday is approach 
Catholic Church, standing at 
with eyes fixed on those 
embrace the world, will con 
sublime prayer, Christians, h 
and we will utter with her th 
us pray God the Father, om 
cleanse the world from all e: 

ease, keep off famine, open 
break the chains in sunder !” 

That is the pure spirit oft 
Christ; is it not thus that t 
mankind announced his missi 
Spirit of the Lord is bestowe 
teach the Gospel to the poor, 
weep, te cure the broken-hea 
ance to the captives, and to th 
liberty.” 

And, after the divine Maste 
of his most fervent disciples, v 
Pagan world the sublime ou 
longer either masters or slave: 
in Jeaus Christ?’ Well, even 
lands, after eighteen centurie 
those words of Jesus Christ 
Paul, there sitll are slaves! 

Gentlemen, it is for this 
oppressed portion of human 
your prayers. Yes, let us pr: 
poor slaves. * * * 

It is wished to persuade me 
manufacturers are with the | 


But what I do know is, that | 
lions ef slaves in the United 
the rest of America, together 
Christian countries eighteen 

Crucifixion ; what I do kno’ 
civil war have been let loose 

and that the peace of the w 
already disturbed. 

And what I am more hap 
recent and important act— 
March, sent to Congress by t 
ted States, and adopted by a 
ures prudent, equitable, peac 
to put an end to slavery, and 

I understand the objection 
slavery; Ido not desire to 
Not that they do not tell me t 
and, besides, that establish 
through duration of time. & 
perhaps, under good master 
have some hours of repose, f 
sipated at pleasure; but h 
hearth—have they the fami 
Poer disinterested ones of | 
have lost not onlyihe right « 
rights ; and because they a 
plate of lentils, proelamatio 
happy! * * * 

f I teuched upon the th 
the unity of the human fami 
an opinion, but a dogma—le 
dogma, and even one of the 
become also a dogma of sci 
the unity of the human fam 
nity, of equality ef freedo 
mankind, condemns and r 
would refer to the works of 
emann, of Humboldt and o 
would cal] upon my learned 
and M. Quatresages, and the 
Duke de Broglio on this | 
refer also to the admirable ' 
the “Slavery of Antiquity, 
liberal work of M. Augustir 
Slavery.” Were are mer 
authority than those vain so 
time, through hatred of Chr 
with all the efforts of scie 
Christian dogma of the unit 
dogma must perish the di 
liberty of mankind. But le 

You refuse to set slave 
they are incapable of libe: 
this incapacity is kept alive! 
by it, and that it causes the 

It is also the teaching of 
of the day—the slavery of b 
® consequence, equally de 
the prea the ignoble and 
by Pius Il. in 1482, by Pa 
VIII. in 1689, by Benedict 
XVI. in 1889. The conse 
of the fi tie, condemn 
humane he@ ; the destruc 
the slave but of the maste 
forbidding the master to tes 
to write, in favor of liberty. 

There are then on the sar 
dren of God, and children « 
by the same blood that I a 
heaven that I am, five or 5 
beings, in the United Sta 
Surinam, who are slaves— 
women, young girls, child 
not yet ime, after eighteen 
for us all to begin to practi 
“Do not to another that 

should do to you; and tha 
brothers skould do for you, 

My reverend brethren, t! 
ef Bordeaux, assembled in 

1853, with the new. bish« 
ren ik the emancipa 

ch possessions, prono 
tion, approved by the Holy 

“ The Oathelic Church b 
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coason of dite? Ametion in her present dis 
; and te whom should she] 


Teak for help, but to. ourselves, in whose aid these 
missionaries are esta! 


Of the 4, lested) as ‘above, 2,000 
been given to Rev. Lyman J; ice 
Bey ist missionary at Nellore, n » to 


r 
ahort period among the “ Wan Reapers” as was the 
fact that at the close of the REVO Ree one Nila 
of fourteen was reduced te only five on the ground. 
Ohristian brethren and friends of missions, will not 
this record lead you to rem the truthfal. lines 
of the late Mrs. Judson, and to listen to her appeal, 
and ours as well, “for Iaborers—for laborers, Ws 


pray ?” 1 


“Fer dangers uncounted are clustering kere, — 
BAT berme on the , Lamgutl ie, 
are ? 
a fark in caeh leafs fragrant 114. 
* + * - * * a? © 


“ “De they canoe they come S'—Oh, we're fodble and ven, 
Ape warss pening shadews away ; 
But the harvest is white,—and le! yender the dawa ! 
Fer laberers—for laborers we prag!” 


Yours truly, T. S. Beanece. 
Mélir, March 14, 1862. 





A FRENCH ARCHBISHOP 


APPEALING TO BIS CLERGY AGAINST AMERICAN 
SLAVERY. 


[Tue following extracts are from a remarkable 
letter, tramslated from the French, addressed by 
Felix Bupanloup, Catholic Bishop of Orleans, to the 
elergy of his large bishoprie, in April last.—Eps. 
Inparerwanr. | 


Gentimurn axp Co-Workers: You seldem allow 
the far distant echoes of foreign politics to reach 
you. * #* « 

I de not come te withdraw your attention tn the 
midst of your pious engagements—I come to beg for 
a prayer. Prayer! that is our politics; that is eur 
great interest in the events of this world. To speak 
of God to men, and to speak of men to God, that is our 
mission. * * * 

We are heard praying for Syria and for Poland, for 
England and for Russia, for China and for Africa ; for 
the victories of France, and for the victories of the 
faith ; for those who suffer, who weep, who hope ; 
for: those who groan and who pray with us, and also 
as well for those who do not pray, who do not grean, 
whe close their eyes, who forget! 

This day, Sabbath of the Passion, at this hour, 
when the standard of the cross is hoisted over all our 
temples, at the sight of this holy emblem of deliver- 
ance and of safety, I say to myself, My God died 
upon the cross for all mankind, and yet there are 
men who still are crucified. He died to deliver all 
from all bondage, and there are men—the noise which 
is now making about this great question painfull 
recalls to me —there are millions of men who are still 
in slavery! 

Good Friday is approaching. That day, the 
Catholic Church, standing at the foot of the cross, 
with eyes fixed on those extegded arms which 
embrace the world, will commend te our Lord, in 
sublime prayer, Christians, heretics, Jews, Pagans ; 
and we will utter with her these noble words: “ Let 
us pray God the Father, omnipotent, that he may 
cleanse the world from all errors; may remove dis- 
ease, keep off famine, open the prison doors, and 
break the chains in sunder !” 

That is the pure spirit of the Gospel and of Jesus 
Christ ; is it not thus that the divine Redeemer of 
mankind announced his mission to the world? “The 
Spirit ef the Lord is bestowed on me,” said he, “to 
teach the Gospel to the poor, to console those who 
weep, to cure the broken-hearted, te preach deliver- 
ance te the captives, and to those who are in bondage, 
liberty.” 

‘And, after the divine Master, ts it not St. Paul, one 
of his most fervent disciples, who shouted forth to the 
Pagan world the sublime outcry, “There exist no 
longer either masters or slaves, for we all are brothers 
in : alee Christ?” Well, even at this day, in Christian 
lands, after eighteen centuries of Christianity, after 
those words of Jesus Christ, after that cry St. 
Paul, there sill are slaves! * * * 

Gentlemen, it is for this miserable and cruelly 
oppreesed portion of humanity that I come to ask 
your prayers. Yes, letus pray; Jet us pray for those 
poor slaves. * * * 

It is wished to gerne _—— = ae ron a 

e South, 0 

Mann setar ee 7S 5 at pale eect that. 
But what I do know is, that there are still four mil- 
lions of slaves in the United States, two millions in 
the rest of America, together six millions of slaves in 
Christian countries eighteen hundred years after the 
Crucifixion ; what I do know is, that the horrors of 
civil war have been let loose by this fearful question, 
and that the peace of the world is threatened, and is 
already disturbed. 

And what I am more happy to know is, that, by a 
recent and important act—a message of the 8th 
March, sent to Congress by the President of the Uni- 
ted States, and adopted by a great majority—meas- 
ures prudent, equitable, peaceful, have been proposed 
to put an end to slavery, and passed. Rint * 

I understand the objections of those who plead for 
slavery; I do not desire to discuss them at length. 
Not that they do not tell me that the slaves are happy, 
and, besides, that established facts become lawful 
through duration of time. Slaves are happy. Yes, 
perhaps, under good masters; they eat, they sleep, 
have some hours of repose, perhaps even may be dis- 
sipated at pleasure; but have they the domestic 
hearth—have they the family—have they freedom? 
Poer disinterested ones of the human family, they 
have lost net onlpihe right of primogeniture, but all 
rights; and because they are sometimes allowed a 
plate of lentils, proelamation is made that they are 

* * 


happy! * 

if I touched upon the theory, Ewould show that 
the unity of the human family, which, with us, is not 
ar opinion, but a dogma—let it be well understood, a 
dogma, and even one of the grounds of our faith has 
become also a dogma of science—I would show that 
the unity of the human family, the principle of dig- 
nity, of equality ef freedom, of humanity, among 
mankind, condemns and rebukes slavery; and I 
would refer to the works of Blumenbach and of Tied- 
emann, of Humboldt and of Geoffrey St. Hilaire ; I 
would call upon my learned brothers M. de Flourens 
and M. Quatresages, and the celebrated report of the 
Duke de Broglio on this great subject. I would 
refer also to the admirable work of Mr. Wallon upon 
the “Slavery of Antiquity,” and to the great and 
liberal work of M. Augustin Cochin upon “ Modern 
Slavery.” Mere are men and writers of other 
authority than these vain sophists who, alone, at this 
time, through hatred of Christ and his church, attack, 
with all the efforts of science, in desperation, this 
Christian dogma of the unity of our race. With our 
dogma ween ery the dignity, the fraternity, the 
liberty of mankind. But let us pass from the theory. 

You refuse to set slaves free, because, you say, 
they are incapable of liberty; and I, I tell you that 
this jnengeetiy is kept alive by servitude, if not created 
by it, and that it causes the slave to stugnate under it. 

It is also the teaching of experience that the slavery 
of the day—the slavery of blacks—has an origin, and 
® consequence, equally detestable. Its origin was 
the avg the ignoble and cruel bargain, condemned 
by Pius Il. in 1482, by Paul III. in 1557, by Urban 
VHT. in 1689, by Benedict XIV. in 1741, by Gregory 
XVI. in 1889. The consequence is, the destruction 
of the ee condemned by the curses of every 
humane he&®? ; the destruction of liberty, not only of 
the slave but of the master, for it the le of 
forbidding the master to teach the slave to 
to write, in favor of liberty. 

There are then on the same earth with myself chil- 
dren of God, and children of mer like myself, saved 
by the same blood that I am, destined to the same 
heaven that I am, five or six millions of my fellow- 
beings, in the United States, in Brazil, in Ouba, in 
Surinam, who are slaves— people, vigorous men, 
ng girls, children. Just heaven! Is it 


women, 
not yet time, after eighteen centuries of Christianity, 
for us all to tiee the ever-enduring law, 


should do to you; and that which you would your 

brothers should do for you, do ye for them?” * * * 
My reverend brethren, the bishops of the province 

ef Bordeaux, assembled in on Ay La Rochelle in 


1863, with th bisho colonies, three 
years after ‘the ‘sina of the slaves in the 
ic ukitnse 
on, approy r 

ay Church ever deplored.the eruel 

aires in which a ptmeg pcs Seater’, 
jictriment their souls, an 

we Spe eee remedy so greai a calamity.” 


th sted, on the of 

Se ri ee se 
poten Be Of Him on, (°-morrew, until at last they be 
merojful—the God on high,” 20 vainly oall the most 
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poe time is predu ik vin oat A 
a ve slow and un if we had hed plenty 
n staple, as heretofore, te co . 
Now, or never, the Indian product will have fair play, 
is wi n 
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From the commencement of the transatlantic con. 
flict, we have maintained that whatever form the 
American war might assume, or however it might 
terminate, the planters of the South, when. they 
returned again to their normal duties, would find 
themselves with numerous competitors in the Eng- 
lish and Continental markets; but this liking for 
Indian cotton in the countries referred to is some- 
what new to us, and, onrning, its correctness to the 


Irary.—The foreign intelligence is almost exclu- 
sively centered in Victor Emanuel’s visit to the south- 
ern portion of his new dominions. His reception, ac- 

ng to all the accounts, hasbeen an ovation. The 
honor paid to the King of Italy by the French squad- 
ron in the Bay of Naples is said to have drawna 
formal protestation from Austria, which has been sent 
to Paris, but the assertion appears to be almost in- 
credible. General Goyon has reached Paris, but he 
arrived at an unfortunate moment, when the public 
mind was engrossed with other ideas, and his pres- 
ence has no¢ produced asensation. A London letter- 
writer, who has access occasionally to good sources 
of intelligence, says, in reference to Goyon’s recall 
from the Eternal City : 


**T have just had an epportunity ef cenversing with a friend, 
fresh from headquarters in Italy, and from very unusual epper 
tunities of knowing the lie of the land there. I find that he as- 
cribes very great importance te the discomfiture of Goyer by 
Lavalette, and te the consequent recall of the former from Rome ; 
not that he anticipates any speedy withdrawal ef the French army 
from Rome, but that he confidently anticipates that the French 
force will now do its utmost in putting a stop te the organization 
and dispatch of brigands over the Neapolitan frontier. He is per- 
fectly satisfied as to the honesty of Lavalette’s intentions in this 
matter, as to the Emperer’s willingness that he should do his ut- 
most to stop this flow of Bourbonite brigandage at its source, and 
as to the ability of the French commander to cut off the stveam in 
@ very great degree. The tranquillization ef Naples will, he be- 
lieyes, follow soon and surely on the arrest of the influx of brig- 
epdege from Rome, and this will be a great step taken teward the 
ultimate absorption’in the kingdom of Italy of the territory yet 
left to the temporal sway o! the Pope. Premature action, follew- 
ing on failure of patience on the of the Italians of the North, 
under the stimulus of the party of action, my friend believes te be 
the danger most to be feared by the new kingdem., All the brig- 
aadage of the south, were it much more widespread that it is, is 
impotent, he is perfectly satisfied, te create any real danger to the 
new order of things,” —Jbi : 


Switzertanp.—The Bund gives the following 
account of the meeting of the Lands-gemeinde, or 
General Legislative Assembly of the inhabitants of 
the canton of Apenzell, (Switzerland,) held at Trogen 
on the 27th ultimo : 


“ Every man above 21 years of age fs a legtslator tn the canten, 
and the number assembled on the present occasion was sbont 
twelve thousand. Itis usual on the day of the meeting, for which 
a Sunday {s generally chosen, to close all the churches throughout 
the canton, but the business of the day is always precesed by a 
religious service. Onthe ge ee the sermon was 
by the Reverend Pastor Bion, who took for his text, ‘ 


day, he called we his countrymen to devote a few moments te 
silent prayer re electing their publie functionaries. As soon 
as that had been done, & committee, appeinted by the preceding 
assembly to revise the law on taxes, proposed two new projects, 
which were both rejected by a great msjority, and the further 
consideration of the question postponed till ther assembly. 
Next came a proposal for erecting barracks to lodge the troops of 
the canton, and it was carried by a great majority. It then re- 
mained to he decided where they should be built. Two towns, 
Teuffen and Herisau, had offered to build them at their own ex- 
pense, and the assembly was calledon to vote in favor of one or 
the other. The show of fiands was so nearly equal that it was 





repeated 11 times before th ident. his 
Rd | } © presi: and assessers could de- 


the choice had fallen on Herisau.” 

After the usual patriotic oath, whichis taken by 
each man of the whole multitude, with one hand rais- 
ed to heaven, the other resting on his sword,*the 
assembly broke up, and all returned to their homes. 


Tae IntrrnationaL Association of Decimal Coin- 
age have succeeded in making a perfect collection of 
the coins, weights, and measures of all countries, 
which will be exhibited in connection with the class 


of Philosophical Instruments at the International 
Exhibition. 


Tae Postwasrer-Gewerat has made arrangements 
for the establishment of a post-office, including a 
money-order office and “ Post Restante,” in the Inter- 
national Exhibition building, and the office will be 


open during the hours that the Exhibition is open to 
the public. 


Tux TemroraL anp Srinirvat IMPROVEMENT oF 
Syria.—Sir Culling E. Eardley, Bart., invited a 
numerous party to his residence, No. 11 Upper Gros- 
venor street, last week, to receive information from 
various gentlemen on the means of promoting the 
temporal and spiritual improvement of Syria. Sir 
Culling, in the course of his specch, said that, remem- 
bering that the Relief Committee comprised Jews as 
well as Christians, he (Sir Culling) felt that this con- 
dition or suggestion involved a difficulty. He at once 
communicated with Sir Moses Montefiore, whose 
answer was, “ The money is given for Christianity, 
and for Christianity it must be applied”—a fine and 
noble act on his part. He gave some particulars of 
the proposed railroad from Jaffa to Jerusalem, a line 
of abeut forty-five miles, with Bethlehem for one of 
the stations. This would make Jerusalem, which for 
thousands of years had been an inland city, for all 
practical purposes @ sea-port. Viewing the connec- 
tion between physical and moral progress, he could 
not but augur important results from this enterprise. 
He read a letter from Sir John M’Neill on the subject ; 
also a letter from Miss Florence Nightingale, express- 
ing her deep sense of the value of the work carried 
on by the Orphan Asylum, Widow House, and Hospi- 
tal of the Kaiserswerth Deaconesses. 


Mexstrrs ov Monxs.—Two monks, of the Doctrine 
Chrétienne, named Doyat and Mercier, alias Brether 
Heraclius and Brother Niliatus, were on Saturday, at 
Paris, convicted of having inflicted divers cruel and 
illegal punishments upon school-boys eommitted to 
their care at the conventual establishment of Issy, in 
the suburbs of Paris. They hung lads up by the legs, 
threw them in the air till their heads bumped against 
the ceiling, and tied them up in various strange and 

ainful attitudes. Doyat was sentenced to four, and 
ercier to twe months’ hard labor in jail, 


A New Ewcrise Onvrcu az Miran.—The Rev. J. 
) bom oa British chaplain at Milan, writes to us, 
April 9 : 

“ A fortnight age I was altewed to inform the Colenial 
tinental Seciety that on the representation of H. B. M.’s represen- 
tative at the Court of Turin, (Sir James Hudsen,) H. M. Vieter 
srateh'in ‘Milas’ Web cole, wen ft araeted tne aod tae 
spirit, but with many friendly expressions im favor of England, 
Court 
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amount to be deducted frem the remittance made 
wm. Thus, Twenty Dollars sent would pey for one 
renewal and eighteea new subscribers—all for one 
year. No person is permitted, under this offee, 
stop the peper at the end ef the year, and renew 
his subscription in the mame of another party, 
We offer to any eld subscriber (until further 
netice) a premium of a capy of Webster's Abridged 
tienary, alone, at the book-stores is $1 50. The beck 


will bo delivered at our Offieo, or be sent by express, | 


as desired. 


Cleans, andy of Passion Wook, Agr 6, 864. | 
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. pur frie da in 
give.us their kind aid in 





‘Reader, will you aid the good'cause in which we are 


|} engaged by making the effort we desire ? 


s@SHPH H. RICHARDS, Pusssense, 
Ne. 5 Beckman street, N. Y. 
A GARD. 


The undersigned has im preparation a new Myma and Tune 
Beek, entitled SONGS FOR SOCIAL WORSHIP. Ib is-intonded 
cxgroly fer Vestry and Secial Mectings, and me expense of 


| labor er money will be spared te make the werk STANDARD, 


-Qlaurthes ar comgregations whe may contomplate preouring & 
new book are imvited te “held on” tll this mow comer shall be 
im the market. Itis hepod te have it ready in September. 
HENRY HOYT, 
Ne. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 
‘VICTOR HV¥GO’S GREAT NOVEL. 


LES MISERABLES. 


Bho Americem copyright translation is published and fer sale 
this morning, in twe styles, vis. : 

Large octave, paper cevers, price 50 conts, aad em superior 
paper, clogan) cleth binding, $1. 


{& ig almost unnecessary for the publisher of this magnificent. 
work te gay amything in its favor. 


The French feuilletonists amd erities have exhausted every 
adjective im its praise. 


| Whe fabulous amount of $60,000 is reported as having beon paid 
te the auther fer the copyright. 





Machinery of the most gigantic character has been set at werk 
fm Eurepe te enhance its sale there. 





Its appearance was fellewed by a furore unparalleled in the lit- 
erary world. Twe enormous editions of ten thousand copies cach 
were swept off within the week of its publication, and telegraphic 
exders arriving from all parts of Europe remained unfilled. 





Tt is the acknewledged literary event ef the century. Im the 
way of a novel, there's nothing grander im all literature. 


*,* Seid by booksellers everywhere, and sent by mail PxEE, on 

receipt of price, by 
CARLETON, Publisher, (late Rudd & Carleton,) 
inr'y Ne. 413 Breadway, cor. Lispenard st., New York. 
T Wo WORKS. 
VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL, 
Sent by Mail. 
Me pay expected until received, read, and approved. 

Ist. DR. 8. S. FITCH’S SIX LECTURES om the Causes, Pro 
vention, and Cure of Consumption, Skin 
male ts, etc. 0: 


Health. 360 pages, 21 ings. Price 50 cents, 
2d. DR. 8S. 8. FITCH'S NEW Ww 
, Rheumatism. 





Ape- 
soy a ay 
ua will have, giving Name, 

County, and Post-Office. Address 
Da. 8. 8. FITCH, No 714 Breadway, New York. 
THE NEW YORK SUN, 


Published daily, Sundays excepted, 

ONE CENT PER COPY—SIX CENTS PER WEEK, 
Delivered anywhere im the city er vicinity. 
CIRCULATION 650,000 COPIES. 
When sent by mail, Tarzz Detiars pax Year; three months 
fer $1. The postage within this State is enly Savanrr-Eeent 

Cuerts 4 Yusn—out of the State, $1 56 a year. 
D'ye read Taz Sun ?—That ene-cont sheet, 
Gives all the news.—It oan’t be beat. 
D’ye advertise !—Just try the light 
@f 50,000 Suns—exceeding bright ! 





A WEEKLY EDITION 


of Tuz Naw York Sen is issued every Tucsday, at we Ofrts PER 
corr, $1 per 100, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—PAID IN ADVANCE. 


One tn a PTS TEE 75 ots. | Three l year...... $2 00 
r PFS montina,....$1 00 tineie, f 3 
Ee Specimen copies, gratis. Discount ef 20 per cent, from 
single rate, on each copy over five. 
[a7 Postage within New York State, onuy rminveEN CENTS A 
Yean—out of the State, rwarrr-crz curr ~~ 
Address all letters to : 
MOSES S. BEACH, Propricter of The San, 
Cor. Fulton and Nassau sts., N. ¥. 


T. LOUIS THEOLOGICAL SUNDAY-SCH®GL 
AND TRACT DEPOSITORY, All the publications of the 
American Sunday-School Union and American Tract Society, 
with the issues of the various denominatiens and private publith- 


ers at publishers’ prices, 
Address J. W. MoINTYRE, 
No. 9 South Fifth st., St. Louis, Me. 


THE EARLY PHYSICAL DEGENERACY OF 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 
And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and Youth, just 
ublished by DR. STONE, Physician to the Troy Lung and 
ygienic Institute. 

A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Nervous Debility, 
Marasmus, and Consumption ; Wasting of the Vital Fluids ; the 
mysterious and hidden causes for Palpitatien, Impaired Nutrition, 
and Digestion. 

Eee Fail not to send twe red stamps and obtain this book, Ad- 
dress 








DR. ANDREW STONE, 


Physician te the Troy Lung and H ygienicInstitute, and Physician 
for Diseases of the Heart, Throat, and Lungs, No, 96 Fifth street, 
Trey, N. Y. 


AS&ENTS WANTED !—TO SELL BEAUTIFUL 

STEEL ENGRAVINGS of the Military and Naval Heroes 
and prominent men of the day. Printed on fine plate paper, size 
10x}2 inches. Copied from Photogfaphs by Brady, Gurney, ani 
other celebrated artists. Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the retail price, 25 cents. A liberal discount made to 
agents. They willbe found very salable. Our agents aremaking 
money fast, Send for a Circular. 

Address FRANCI3 MORRISON & CO., 
No. 177 William st., New York. 





ee ee ona 
RAILROADS, 


STONINGTON LINE on OR BOSTON, VIA 
ROTON, . NINGTON, PROVIDEN: 
NEWPORT. TAUNTON, and NEW BEDFORD one e 
steamers COMMONWEALTH, J. W. Williams, and PL 
ROCK, J. C. Geer, will leave Pier No. 18 N. B., foot of Cortlandt 
street, DAILY, (except Sundays,) at 5 p.m. 

Freights taken as low as by be — line, @ffice of Company, 

t 


Ne. 115 West street, corner ef 
peas W. M. EDWARDS, Agent, 
EBIE RAILWAY. 


Passenger Trains leave as follows: 
6.00 4.u., MAIL, for Dunkirk. This Praim remeias over night 


at Elmira, and the next 
focus edfanse er seas 
rss MMODATION, dati daily, for Port Jervis, 
00 v.u., WAY, for Middletown, Warwiek, and Newburg. 
RESS, daily, fer Dunkirk, Buffalo, 
The Train of ‘Saturday 











CHAS. MIN@T, Gen. 
EBUCATION. 


THE PRIVATE INSTITUTION FOR FEEBLE- 
Minded Youth, at Barre, Maes., offers 
ams the accumulated 





a 
FOREST HOME FOR BOYS.—THOROUGH 
Instruction, a SAFE HOMB, in a delightful suburb ef Chi- 


fer ten SELECT Lads, who are expested te eater the School 
m Box 1,462, Chicago, RL. or 





MUSIC, PIANOS, ETO, 
“STODDART” PIANO-FORTBS. 


STODDART & MORRIS, 
No, 5066 BROADWAY, N. Y., - 
Manufacturers of the celebrated “ Sropart” Prawo- 
Square, Grand, and Piccolo, or Cottage Piano-Fortes, 
Plain and Ornamental Cases, 
Ta addition to the peculiar merits that have Instre 
menis their enviable reputation, they compeies 4 an a, modern 


improvements ing any real merit. For purity of tone, 
delicacy of touc durability and for 
ra ‘ the ato  PTANO-FORTES 





of severe climates, the 


“ee D RT’ 
unrivaled, The Pianos of the above manufacture have 
stood the test of more than a quarter of a century. supe- 
rlority of these cel : Haein hn 


pers to refer to over FIFTEEN THOUSAND families who have 
them in use, in nearly every part ef the civilised world. - 


$150. SESE FLARS. #150, 


Famoved te thelr acw 





are now 
to effer the public 
Fiver Roasien’ oman cere aet ae 
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REMOVAL —PIANOS. 
ee pe CORRAL IL erie 

: aE op TE eee ieee ee en tuee 
| Beene TO LET, andres aeons ea ge 


Pianos tuned. "Primes 





GTEINWAY & SONS” 


(a; * 
Are now cvasidered the best cxisting. Prices upwards 
livery hana 


—- nee 9 he 

qrerocmna, and 4 Walker street, neer Broadway, N, 
“ Musens. Grxurwat & Sons: Having had ome ef your 4 
ments for ever twe years, oon Yur vines oo een 
Mies in epory reapect. 1 am more then satisfied. And if I hed te 


esi ne So 


INSURANCE. 
OFFICE OF THE ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Maw Youx, January $7, 1002. 

THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 

Charter of the Company, submit the following statement of 
tts affairs om the 31st December, 1861 : 
Premiums reocived om Marine Risks, from lst Janua- 

ry, 1861, to 3ist December, 1061 .............. + $3,040,206 54 
Premiums om Policies not marked off ist January, 

MOGI 000. eevee cecceeecccee cotbes caceacseccces byGT4,208 29 


Yotal amount of Marine Premiums. ..... aoe ees ooo. 85,314,576 83 
Ne Pelioles have been issued upon Life Risks; nor 

upon Fire Risks disconnected with Marine Risks, 
Bresekams marked off from lst January, 1961, to 3ist 

I BOE cake cnncncncsnccnnrainedsercced 06,155,165 Vy 








The Company has the following Asseta, vis. : 
United States and State of New York Steck, Clty, 


Bank, and ether Stocks... ........ 2... ...ce0 eee $2,923,403 81 
Loans seoured by Stocks, and otherwise,.......... -- 800,340 68 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. .............. 283,760 00 
Dividends en Stocks, Interest en Bonds and Mort- 

gages, and other Loans, sundry notes, rein- 

surance and other claims due the Company, 

CURT ad op « 4 4 0's cnn gmaoes concuracidenncen 123,783 02 
Premium Notes and Bilis Recelvable............... 1,616,859 02 
GRE I ine tere cteen cnknintnarthanrseencecane 245,543 94 

Total amount of Assets... ............ sce ce see $5,995,689 79 


Six per cont. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the helders thereof, or their legal representatives 
on and after Tuesday the Fourth of February next. 

After reserving TWO AND A QUARTER MILLION DOLLARS 
of profits, the outstanding certificates of the issue of 1860 will be 

redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, er their legal represen- 
tatives, on and after Tuesday the Fourth ef February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The eertificatcs to be 
produced at the time ef payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 31st Decem- 
ber, 1861, for which certificates will be issued on amd after Tussday 
the Eighth of April next. 


The profits of the Company, ascertained from the 
let of July, 1842, to the Ist of January, 1961, 








for which certificates were issued, amount te.. $11,690,216 

4} Additional profits from Ist January, 1661, to Ist 
January, 1068... 2... 6. eee cece nec eeese 1,250,008 
Total profits for 1935 years..... $12,940,210 

The Certificates previous to 1860, have been re- 
deemed by oath... .....-20.seeeeees penpnenes o 6,880,470 

Net carnings remaining with the Company, en Ist 
January, 1062,...............00. bedicvdiead¥ « ©4,050,70 

By order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Sucazrazr. 
TRUSTEES, 

‘ohn D. Jones, Barstow, Dennis Perkins, 
Gnertes Denn, A. P. : Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
W. H. H. Moore, ae A iley, W Wood, 
Themas Tileston, 8. Miller, J. Heury Burgy, 
Henry Coit, 8. T. Cornelius Grinnell, 
Wm. ©. Pickersgill, Jeshua J. Henry, C. A. Hand, 

Lewis Curtis, Geo. J. Hi Watis Sherman, 
Charies H. Russell, vid Edward 8. Beil, 
Lewell Holbrook, James Bryce, E. B. M 
Robert 0. Goodhue, Wm. Jr, BJ. Howland, 
ions Gana, 4 a Picier Wenkas, 
| Mars Phetee, Willd E’ Dodge, B. Minturn, Jr 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres't. 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO., 





NEW YORK, 
No. 31 Nassau street, opposite the Pest-Office. 
Cash Capital and Accumulation..........-.+.+++ee-ees $1,200,000 
Dividends to Policy: Holders.........-.4.-..ceeeeeceee 340,000 
Olalms pald ....cocrcccccecccccccvcessccccesscsccceces 650,000 


Dividends paid in the life of the assured. 


HENRY STOKES, Presideat. 
0. Y. Wamerxs, Secretary. 


J. L. Harszr, Assist. ec’y. 8. N. Srupzens, Actuary. 

Prospectus, and all necessary information, may be had at the 
efiice, or at any of the Agencies in ang of the principal cities. 
PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BROOKLYN. 
Ovriou in New Yor, No. 62 Wats Srnzre, 
And ie Brooklyn, No. 1 Court Szzuzz, opposite the Oity Hall. 





Insures Houses, Manufactories, Buildings, Machinery, Goda, 
Merchandise, Chattels and Persenal Estate, Ships, Vessels and 
Cargees, (im port only,) and Ships Building, against Loss and 
Damage by Fire, P, also issued on Transpertatien and 
Inland Navigation “at their Office, No. 62 Wall street, New 
York, or through their. various agencies located om the line of the 
inland waters and transportation routes of the country. 

STEPHEN C. CROWELL, President, 
EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vice-Pres. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 





SECURITY 


FIRE INSURANCE GOMPANY 
No. 31 PINE STREET, 


waw rose. 
Gash Oepltal.... ........ nen fe 
Sarpins, January 1, 1808.... eee 168,086 14 


Net Assets............ eerie ne metres coc ees cere cone es SONS, O45 14 
Unadfusted Lowwes. ........ 2. cencsceneves cocceeenes 8,400 
NO OTHER LIABILITIES. 

DuaLuns Recarvs 75 Pun Cems. or Nut Pacstzs. 

The SECURITY also insures aguint loss by Inland Navigation 
on the LAKES, CANALS, and RIVERS, 
Lowes promptty adjusted and paid. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President, 


—EeEe— 
DRY _ GOODS. 

J AMES PARRISH, SHIRT MANUFAOTURBA, 
We. 323 Cama. Srapme, nese Broadway, New York. 
SUPERIOR SHIRTS made te measare, $18, $21, and $24 per 

Pere. 

Ua” Family Supply Store of Boroms, Collars, aad W: 
fer Shirt-making at reduced prices, , 
ROGERS & RAYMOND, 


Manufseturers of the latest amd most elegant styles of 
GENTLEMEN'S CLOTHING, 
having just introdueed a variety of seasonable neveliies, Would 
direct the attention of sagacious - 
MEN OF BUSINESS 
to their tense Spring and Summer Stook af elegant suits for 
the store, the eownting-hoase, the promenade 
BOY? CLOTHING 
Parents shouM see their novelty just brought out ia Srarve 
Sacus, and their special and most besoming Srause ssp Svmem 


Fignons 
w@ote, m4 ne Cevislon, 














Prices marked om every 
Steuss Bee, 121, 123, and 128 Fulton thy 
end 216 
Baers PRizE-MEDAL 
SPOOL COTTON: «> 
ot Oo Rpecig a 0 or yey 8 
A Gell asvortanemt of this celebrated Tlarted far safe 
ey 


WM. HENRY SMITH, Sele Agent, 
Nes, 34 and 36 Venoy strect, Now York. 


Pe) 












Pe ee ee ee 
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ioihem adiols torpil diiw .aotesiced> 1 


tnn 


bist 86le 1Svit lo redmuon 





JOHN MEEES & SON 


GABINET FUBRN TURE 
UPHOLSTERY, 
Nos. 333 snp 335 Fovnnst Sreser, 
[(Northwest cer. of Broadway.) : 
SUruns PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING ANB BEpROCOM 
FURNITURE, 
THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT TO BE FOUND IN THE GETTY, 
AND WIA. POSITIVELY BE SOLD AT THE LOWEGE 
PRICES TO SVIT THE TIMES. 
BW Geods Packed and Shipped te all parts of the world. 
J. @ REITHER’S 
GABINET AND VWPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE. 
Furzow av., cox. Nave emans, 
Brooklyn. 
(B—Late Manutecharer, for over Fourteen Years. for ¥. 





At this 
Ribas oe ar 


of 
lections of Rich Cabinet and Uphsistored phe bX... 
rlloe o hares Lee a read tenon in thio <iie or Now Xethy 
Also a large lot of Tambour, Nottingham Lace 
Surtains, Vestibule Lace, Muslin Cornices, Shades, ete., 
N.B.—I would beg leave to return my thanks te my friends fer 
the same, assuring them that effort will be mad ¢ 
every e 
part to give entire a. iad 





DEGRAAF & TAYL®OR, 


At our Warerooms and Manufactery, No. 6Y Bowery, and @ 
Christie street, New York. 


Ee Third Avenue Cars pass our Store. 

We still continue the Whelesale and Retail Furnttere 

at the Old Stand, Ne. 8Y Bowery, whore, with our imoreased 
ities for manufacturing, we are enabled inducomonts 
the trade net to be obtained elsewhere. 

Bewery, twe hundred 

Christie s 


ROSEWOOD, PARLOR, AND CHAMBER FURNITURE 
In Brocatelle, Bolaine, and Plush, 

MAHOGANY, BLACK WALNUT, AND IMITATION FERNE 
TURE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

Enameled Ohamber Furniture, 


factured to order, lene 
steads, new patterns ; a 

sisting of Patent, Spring, » Mess, 
¢ would also call your attention te our Cane, W 


seat Chairs, We shall be able at all times te supply 
the most reasonable terms. 


WALKER’S PATENT SWING CRADLES 
We are the sole agents for this city of 
TUCKNER’S NEW STYLE PATENT SPRING BED, 
the best ag well as the cheapest of any in use. Retail 
pecom 7,060 have just been ordered by Gevermment for 
pital use. 


EXTENSION TABLE MANUFACTORY. 
Established 


as tom WM. HEERDT, yer 


Ne. 150 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK. 


Extension Tables tz Oak, Black Walnut, Mahogany, and Rese- 
wood of all styles and prices en hand and made te order. All 
work WARRANTED, frem the Country attended te with 

and dispatch, [(9 A liberal disceunt allewed te wheie- 


and Fiag- 
trade en 





wale 


BERRIAN’S 


HOUSE FURNISHING WAREH®@VSE, 


No. 601 Broadway, 
Ig now fully supplied with every article in the line. 
Refrigerators, 
Water Coolers and Filters, 
Ice Cream Freezers and Forms, 
Ice Pitchers, 
Mammocks, Gengs, 
Cutlery, 
Plated Ware, Tea Trays, etc., 
Cooking Utensils, 
‘Wood Ware, Tin Ware, Brushes, Brooms, Baskets, Mats, etc., eto, 


The Messrs. Berrian will be pleased te wait on their old friends 
and eystemers. 








H. H, CASEY, 
HABRISON’S 
IMPROVED 
EWROPEAN KITCHENSRS, 


41M, SIZES, PRICES FROM $80 TO $200, 


MADE BY 


BRAMHALL, DEANE & COQ., 


Ne. 442 BROADWAY. 











i —— 


oo, M. PETTENGILL & @6., 

|. “ADTERTIONG AGENTS, . 
have removed tren! thetr Wd stind, Wo. 119 Nassau sirect, te°"’ 
Now S1.RARK ROW, 
Oise of Bockamim strech, teeming the Park, where they will be 
Pleased fo see their friends and customers, They are Agents tor 
nearly all the newspapers in the United States sad Baltish Brov- 
inces, which are received and Mod fer the host of their ous 
tomers. ‘They make ib for the interest of bosiness mea te de 
thole advertising through them. 


{UANO OF THE BEST QUALITY, 


IMPORTED BY WK. H. Waae 


ot Now York, from BAKER'S AND JARVIPS ISCAS le tha. 
Paeific Ocean. Sold Genuine and Pure ag lnperted by the carga, : 
er of retail, at 


Soe. 40 BURLING SLIP, Gee. SOUTH STREDE. 


B® ts a superior article, and sold a4 40 per cont. lees then Pera 
wien Guano, and should be tried by every censamer. For peaugh- 
lots, containing amalyses, certificates of farmers, cte., ete, oll af 
the Office, whore samples mag be seen. 

Pref, Lisbig of Gormany gays, under date of Juty, 1668 > 
“The Baker's Island Guane confeans more Phosphoric Adm. 
ay lp hte mye + + + « » The Phosphate of Lime 
-TJ aker’s Island Guane ie far more easily dissolved han. 
Ae nner TE SEOUL OES Gh TL 
Li ToS ae wd pn prem Yer WK 
This Guame can be ebtained at the steres of 

one We Boome, Datla, BX. B.O, Barter, Bath, Me. 


@. B, Woaeurygros & Co., Bata- | Ta08. Sivexn, Philadelphia, Pa, 

N.Y. ’ Guznerse > & Laneoun, Bostom, 
Reonar Ke.1ece, Oe 
W. B. Jounson & Co., New 


Haven, 
oom Cauvacum, Loaden, @& 


E/MPLOYMENT—A NEW ENTERPRISS.— 
Tas Feawxim Sewiwe-Macutna Oo. wants number ef active 


Agente. A lfveral salary 
dives with vamp, HARHS Badeee 








or commission allowed, A 
ERS, Boston, Mass. (Clip this out for reference. 


A2xNICA HAIR GLOSS.—THE WONDERFUL 
virtues of Arnica im allaying and removing inflammation 
are universally known. 
ARNICA HAIR GLOSS is » combination ef these virtues, witte 
ether tried and excellent ingredients. 
ARNICA HAIR GLOSS stimulates and invigerates ths 
Prevents it from falling out—restores it when lost—promotes 
growth and strepgth—renders it proof against all diseases. 
ARNICA HAIR GLOSS permanently oures all irritation an@ 
erupt ef the scalp, and makes it healthy and fertile. For the 
removal of dandruff it has no equal, Itsoperatiens in this partie- 
ular are page! and permanent, 
ARNICA IR GLOSS is unequaled as a hair-dressing esam 
pound. It not only cléanses the scalp and invigorates the 
but it renders the latter chasmingly soft and lustrous. Its eder 
particularly delicate and fragrant—the proprietor having tekem 
especial as to secure this result. 
ARNICA HAIR GLOSS is the very best paration for the 
hair ever discovered. Price 25 cents. For sale by all Dru 
A. J. MATHEWS, Genoral Agent, No. 16 Cedar st, N. ¥. 


fb MoM ae cases find it mecessary te presorthe Alle 
in 2 

te their patients. A fine article of Dunlop's cvlvbrerea mon eee 
tare put up ee HRS ee Re be had : 








W. MARR, Sole Agent, 


No. 69 Liberty st., Now Vouk: 
EMPIRE SPBING. 
bt ap 
oe 


= a 
“a2 
Sold at Retail by all Druggists and Hotels generally. 
All orders for EMPIRE SPRING WATER directed to me af 
Saratoga, N. Y., or to my 
SOUTHERN DEPOT, Ne. 18 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 
= ' D. A. EWOWLFON. 


‘WEDDING CARDS AND NOTE PAPERS 


im the latest and most elegant styles, at J. Everdell’s old Hatab- 
Hshment, 302 Broadway, corner Duane st, 
Samples by mail. 





fs bettied wish Che whonart ont 
for exportation, by the 








fl Slight Cold, Cough, 
MA Soarseness, o Hare 
2 Throat, which. might be 
¥ checked with a simple rem- 
edy, if neglected, often ter- 
minates seriously. Few are aware @; 
the importance of stopping a ough. wr 
Plight foald in its first stage ; that 
which in the beginning would yidd te 
@ mild remedy, If not attended to, seen 
atiacks the lungs. 
« GBroun’s ronchial Drachea 
were first introduced eleven years ago. 
It has been proved that they are the best 
article before the publio for 
olds, Ler itis, 
fpatarrh, the Hacking Cough in ane 
aumptian, and numerous affections of 
the Dhraat, giving immediate relief./ 
Public Speakers and Singers,;4 
will find them effectual for clearing and 
strengthening the voice. i 
Bold. by all Druggists and @ealers in 
Medicine, at 25 cents per box: % 
250 RARE RECEIPTS, AND MUCH NEW 
informati juding te De About 
whereby several dollars a week cam be m 


ment. Books sent free for 12 cents. Agen 
FORD & CO., Publishers, Ne. 442 Broadway, 














MISCELLANEOUS. 





So4P, 
CANDLES, 
STARCH. 


Bvery deseription of Family and Toilet Seaps. Upwards of 8 
varieties. 
WAX, SPERM, ADAMANTINE, AND TALLOW GANBLES, 
J. 0. HULL’S SON, 
(Buccessor to W. Hull & Sony 





a4 a distance caa order a ey 
Tay ae ol a Zag 
'o more missing stitches! Me trouble in making any 
ane ye gg chy ee 
Siig. aah ‘A fow maponalble agente Venld be Gent ith. Meee 








MANUFACTURER'S WAREEROU SS, 
No. 01 John strett, Now York. 
HENRY OWEK, Ageah 
W ATER-WHEEL. 
REYNOLDS PATENT CONCENTRAR PRESSUGE 
WATER-WHEEL. 


Tor informatton or cbrculars (free) concerning tht: pemashnatihe 
Wheel, addrem 








RVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 
4 LOWE'S IMPROVED. are the 





(CLEVELAND WATER CURE.—THE OLD- 
est Institution of the kind im America, Sead for a Grou 

lar miving oN information... © SERLYE, M.D., Proprisien, 
@leyeland, May, 1862, 


PURE CATAWBA WINE. FOR MEDICINAL, 
Sacramental, aad Family Use. Made with great care fram 
$1 3 per alan oni $6 90 fon cabo of twelve bottban. 

JOSEPH KINSEY, Cincinnati, Ohie. 


ELLS! BELLS! OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
and warranted, Send fer an Llustrated Circular. 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
West Troy, New York, 


S —SOMETHING NEW—AGENTS WANTED 

* to make $50 to $168 a month, seling our newly patented 

articles, wanted in every family. Selling rapidly. Batistaction 
Samples 25 cents each. Inclose ery 

RICE & CO., No. 83 Nassau street, N. Y., or Chicago, TL. 


1 T° LET !—CHURCH OR LECTURE-ROOM: 
’ own 

Has," Saar het oat sopplicd eawtih now benshag, ot0., ates AG 

ply 24 per bill, 


J , 2 WHITEHOUSE, 


Mes. 281 ani 283 FULTON ST. BROOKLYN, 
patronage conferred 

















Embracing every vacicty of 


ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 
alking Gaiters and Balmerais of besutifal styte 
th Gens Patent Leather, 
we ' "4 Gal 


nie the extensive mock constantly receiving, gpd ere oped 
tured ex y for our retail trade. my stock consists of some 
the best work over offered in this city, at the very lowest 
rices, 

i. B.—Boots and Shoes made fe onder on PLUMES PATENE 
LasTs, ’ 
Bootsand mann factared these Lavta aro 

from the first et sequise we” BREAKING 7 
therefore more di 


2. 0. WHITEHOUSE. 
BEAUTIFUL MICROSCOPE, M AGNIFYING 
glnetcs: Se kis dere ere 















MARVIN & 0O.,' 
No. 265 Broadaray, Bole Dopet. 




















ie 


T General Welvs. 
ee eS en 
THE WAR. 
General—View. 
ha 
oS etekint tele take! tands of tne 
week before ; and include a genéral retreat, if not the 
total disintegration, of Beauregard’s force at Corinth, 


the whole of the Mississippi River to our 
fleet; and a series of 


IAVONMGS 
4 





orfé bf tte Northern Governors, pablistied by the latter, 


seems to prove that either the Secretary or the whole | 
Administration—which is qnite, as probable—was, 
thoroughly ed by the advance of chet 


Banks, and eried out for help without much reflectida. 
The cails issued in consequence by the arious Gov- 
modified since the 


ermors have rescinded or 


away. : 

Military State Governments. Neyer 

The exceptional administrations which are gov- 
erning Sach revolted states: as the United States 


anmies repossess, meet with varying experiences, 
however “poe repay pty or less sullen acytiescence 
is,an authority cannot be resisted. No import- 
ant show of Union feeling has.thus far been elicited ; . 
though it is still claimed that it only awaite the thor- 

re-es ment of the Union to speak out. 

will show. It will be quite safe to wait until 
we see it. 

—Gen.-Butler rules New Orleans with a rr and 
decision highix disgusting to its motley and ill-tem- 
pered population, He promptl put an end to the 
vulgar insults of the foolish an spiteful secessionist 
women, by ordering that any of them insulting our 
tr should be under a city law against 
public demonstrations by harlots, 2. e., -by ee 
ment in the calaboose. This order, though loudly 
complained of by Beauregard and the secessionist 
newspapers, proved exactly adapted to the needs of 
the Southern female constitution, for the insults in 
question instantly stopped. Finding that the Belgian 
consul had secreted in his office, under false pre- 
tenses, a large sum of secessionist specie, the 
thorough-going New England attorney-general sent a 
file of men, who searched the treasonable consul, 
took his keys, opened his safe, carried the money to 
headquarters, and left the wrathful consul, with a 
squad of other consuls, to make a long protest in 
due form. The Mayor, an ignorant and low-bred man 
named Monroe, was prevailed:on by a set of seces- 
sionists, his backers, to send to Gen. Butler an imper- 


women. The General at once made out his committal 
to Fort Jackson ; let him go on an abject apology ; and 
when next day the foolish Mayor withdrew his apol- 
ogy, the General sent him and several of his fellows 
to the fort peremptorily. The Bee, for an article 
instigating cotton burning, was suppressed on the 
13th of May; The Crescent, for being owned and 
edited by a rebel; and The Delta, for improper dis- 
cussions of the cotton question, was seized and taken 
into the editorial charge of the United States authori- 
ties. Six persons were condemned to be shot, and 
probably have been, for violating their parole by 
organizing a rebel company. The public observation 
of Jeff. Davis’s fast-day was forbidden. A quantity of 
“Confederate” beef and sugar was distributed to the 
starving poor. Under these and similar energetic and 
eminently practical measures, a healthy and orderly 
state of things is growing up, and produce begins to 
come in from theinterior. It is much to be regretted 
that the prompt, efficient severity of General Butler 
has not been exercised wherever the bad character- 
istic spirit of the rebels has been shown. 

—In Norfolk, The Norfolk Day Book was sup- 
pressed by Gen. Viele, military governor of the city, 
on the 27th, for printing a violent attack on citizens 
taking the U. S. oath of allegiance, but was permitted 
to proceed again the nextday. Itis said that there 
is an increase of Union feeling in Norfolk, especially 
among the poorer inhabitants. It will be safe to 
wait before deciding how. much this amounis to. 
Except in East Tennessee and Northern Alabama, and 
perhaps in a portion of North Carolina, there has 
thus far been almost no Union manifestation worthy 
of the name. Real Union feeling has been long 
extinct, replaced by the heresy of State Rights. 

—On the evening of the 27th, a negro, said to be 
a servant with one of the Union regiments, shot 
Corporal Hogan of the 99th N. Y., for some reason 
not yet explained. A number of the regiment, on 
hearing the facts, rushed from their camp into Nor- 
folk, and made an indiscriminate assault upon every 
negro they met, beating a number of them fearfully, 
shooting and mortally wounding five or six, and 
being only quieted by a streng patrol from a Dela- 
ware regiment. 

—Very rose-colored accounts appear in seme of 
the papers, of a discussion in the North Carolina Con- 
vention at Raleigh on the proposition to tax slaves ; 
in which Messrs. Gilmer, Graham, and others, ex- 
pressed unconditional Unien and alumust emancipa- 
tionist sentiments, while Kenneth Raynor and others 
took an entirely opposite ground. It does not, how- 
ever, appear that these reports can be believed yet, 
as some very intelligent North Carolinians at Wash- 
ington discredit them entirely. 

—Gov, Stanley has entered upon the duties of his 
office, and has signalized his accession by an act ap- 
parently intended to commence the entire re-enslave- 
ment of all the freedmen of that state. He has or- 
dered, in strict compliance with the letter of the 
North Carolina slave laws, the closing of all the 
schools, in which some seven hundred freedmen were 
learning to read and write. The North will wait in 
astonishment and pain to see whether the United 
States is going to perpetrate this act; for the charac- 
ter of Stanley’s authority is such that his acts are in 
fact and foundation these of the United States. 

—A sufficiently substantiated charge of treason 
having been made against County Judge Carmichael 

of Talbot co,, Md., and Powell the prosecuting attor- 

, Marshal McPhail with some officers went over 
49 Baston on the 24th to arrest them. On arriving, 
a great excitement arose, so that the Marshal sent 
back to Gen. Dix, who dispatched 125 of the 2d Dela- 
ware Regiment, when the Marshal went to the court- 
house and arrested the judge, who kicked the officer, 
but was quickly settled by a club, and brought safely 
away, with Powell and two citizens, McNabb and 
Pascault, ringleaders in the mob movements that were 
on foot. The prisoners are at present safe in Fort 


gear’ 

)) ——Gen. Dix and Gen. Wool are to exchange com- 
mands; There is room for more dignified and strin- 
gent measures against the Maryland secessionists, 


than even Gen. Dix has adopted. 
Guerrillas. 


The rebels are trying their threatened “ guerrilla” 

stem quite extensively ; and as has always been 
ihe case in that semi-barbarous system of warfare, it 
and outrage 
of friend and foe, and the brutalizing of its perpetra- 
tors. Our armies having now reached a line below 
fhe “border slave states,” these guerrilla bands are 
organizing and rising in their rear. In Missouri they 
are_active south of the river, between Rolla and 
Springfield, seizing Government trains and private 
property, and robbing and outraging travelers and 


is resulting in the indiscriminate rob 


citizens. 


-.--In East Tennessee, armed mobs pervade and 
tyrannize the whole country, robbing, imprisoning, 


and abusing rebels and Unionists alike. 


eweIn Western Virginia the regular policy of the 
enemy appears.to be to oppose Fremont by — 

usiness 
there has been to hunt and destroy these robbers. “In 
this state their operations have been more against 
than against the inhabitants, who 


fighting mainly, and a large part of his 


it. 
—This mode of warfare, though terribly 


last long, and 
the rebel resources. 


~The large number and value of the prizes lately | ing some ten miles south of Charleston) and were 
able. within eight of the city, where there eons 


her cargo $1,200,000, was taken in the | elaborate harbor defenses. 


taken i Ec bay; on the 6th, ‘aeklder FOREIGN. 

poe nr encape copies ant ioe creme. | te News is to the 22d, but has no very 
On the 12th, the schooner Gov. Morton, with Confed- | marked 

erate provisions, was taken ‘Tho Fens, or diked lowlands on the east coast of 





before Richmond 
seem a 


A'serles of telegrams from Secretary Stanton to’ 


leaving a soldier, an invalid, a gun, nor anything at 


toward Grand Junction, westward, where the Mem- 
phis and Charleston and the Mississippi Central 
railroads cross. They have probably gone down the’ 
tinent protest against his order against insults from latter road toward Jackson, the capital of Mississip 


sion, and by forced marches through an enemy’s 
country, reached the Mobile and Ohio road at Boone- 


distress- 
ing to the population amongst which it is carried on, 


arfare, cannot | the lest only 
| odo gs ey Leases Gn anbeebiion ~4 rebels, after burning their works, fled. And adispatch 


—We do not name a number of river steamers and 
‘Ov ark? ol. Oe 





ath of allegiance. f° J) AU" ast 
ie" 3070 Weetant Fives car) 
The mortar fleet before Fort quiet ; 
waiting, suebably, for the~evacuation, which must 
follow of Cerinth. 
' _-Notwithstaading the aécounts which came to us 
Jast week of the occupation of Vicksburg and Natchez, 
they do not yet seem to havé been occupied, after all ; 
aE oe Maing. Elie 
doings o C) arragut, who is cruising up 
and down on some errand-;perhaps watching lest 
Beauregard should flee across_into Louisiana and 
Texas. r Url 





‘ 2 Corinth Taken. - 
The great army of, Beauregard has silently disap- 
ared yond tr can hold at Corinth. Whether it 
as. retreated South, West, or East, does not a 
appear ; and there are some indigetion. that a large 
share of it has become utterly demoralized, and scat- 


catraggling uads. 
rea On the 26th of May alleck had pushed his iines, 


trenching #8’ hé'went, to within three-quarters ofa | 
aie of Corinth. On Wednesday the 28th, three.. 
strong reconnoissances moved out from his lines, 
under Generals’ to the right, Buell in the cen- 
ter, and Pope on the left, to “ feel of” the enemy. 
They of course very quickly found him, and felt of 
him in three pretty vigorous skirmishes, resulting in 
each case in driving the rebels back, and maintaining 
the new positions.. On Thursday the 29th Gen. Pope 
opened a heavy cannonade from his advanced bat- 
teries, and soon drove the rebels out of their first 
lines. During the afternoon, Major-General W. Sher- 
man planted another battery within 1,000 yards of the 
enemy, and was prepared to open still more pene- 
trating and destructive fire in the morning. But 
when Friday ing came, the enemy were gone; 
and at 6% in the morning Gen. Pope entered Corinth 
and took possession of it without opposition. The 
town contained only women, old men, and children ; 
the rebéls, as it appears, having been during two 
weeks removing troops and stores, and at last not 


all. It is said that most of the rebels have gone 


i. 
—A bold expedition by Col. Elliott with the bd 
Iowa Cavalry, had on the 28th left Gen. Pope's divi- 


ville, 20 miles south of Corinth, and broke up so much 
of the road as effectually to prevent the rebels from 
retreating by it, besides destroying a depot, sume 
locomotives, 26 cars loaded with supplies, 10,000 
small arms, 3 cannon, and a great mass of clothing 
and ammunition. He also took 2,000 prisoners, but 
aroled them, being unable to bring them in. Col. 
liiott found the country full of small parties of rebels, 
scattering in all directions. 

—Whatever the disposition which will now be 
made of Beauregard's force, their retreat gives up to 
the Union the whole line of the Mississippi, and the 
whole Southwest, either immediately or by a very 
brief train of consequences. 


Gen. Banks Advances Again. 

On Thursday, May 29, the rebel forces were still in 
front of Banks, just across the Potomac; and some 
cannonading took place that day, with no result on 
either side. Before the lst of June, however, the 
rebels, hearing doubtless of the re-enforcements which 
were hurrying up to Banks, and of the march of 
Fremont, evacuated Martinsburg and Charlestown, 
and were in full retreat again up the valley, having 
but slightly eye the railroad. Banks instantly. 
began to follow them up again. On Saturday the 
81st, the Union cavalry reoccupied Martinsburg, and 
pushed some miles further; and the same day a 
nion brigade, with four companies of cavalry, re- 
entered Front Royal, driving out the enemy so rapidly 
that they could not burn the bridge over the Shenan- 
doah, and. taking 6 officers and 150 privates, besides 
2 engines, 11 railroad cars, and much other transpor- 
tation equipage. 

—At our last accounts, the pursuit was still kept 
up, with a prospect of taking Jackson, or driving him 
entirely out of the mountains and dispersing his force. 


Gen. Frement’s. Department. 

Late on Saturday afternoon, the 24th, Gen. Fremont, 
at his headquarters at Franklin, Pendleton county, 
about 25 miles west, across the mountains, from 
Mount Jackson, received orders to move to the re- 
enforcement of Gen. Banks. At daylight next morn- 
ing his whole force of 20,000 was on the move, and 
pushed northeastward over terrible mountain roads, 
without proper means of transportation, but with 
such determined good-will and energy, that on the 
1st of June he had made a hundred miles over the 
Shenandoah mountains, and came down, five miles 
from Strasburg, upon Jackson’s force, in full retreat 
from Winchester to Strasburg. Fremont at once 
formed his line of battle, but Jackson refused to fight, 
and skillfully posting a strong rear- guard, held Fremont 
in check, while his main body pushed on to the south 
while Fremont occupied Strasburg. 


The Army before Richmond. 

The advance of our army toward Richmond has on 
the whole been steady and successful. 
—During the last daysof May a force detached to 
the northward surprised and routed a rebel force at 
Hanover Court-House, killing, it is said, 1,000, and 
taking 500 prisoners, and—which is still more im- 
portant—severing the direct railroad communication 
with Jackson, who can now only reach Richmond by 
the circuitous route of Lynchburg. 
—The Chickahominy was first passed by the 7th 
Mass. Regiment, on Friday, May 23. On the 25th 
Sumner’s, Heintzelman's, and Keyes’s divisions 
crossed, and established themselves on a line about 
8 miles from Richmond. On the 28th Gen. Casey’s 
division moved in advance, to within six miles about 
north of the city, and all baggage-wagons were sent 
back over the Chiekahominy. Ona Saturday, May 31, 
at 1 o’clock, just when a terrible storm had flooded 
the Chickahominy, and while our troops were at 
dinner, a strong force of five rebel brigades, supposed 
to number not less than 26,000, made a rapid and 
vigorous assault upon Gen. Casey’s weak division of 
but 6,000 men while at dinner, driving in their pick- 
ets so quickly that they had scarcely time to form. 
The division was soon routed with great loss, its 
guns and camp equipage taken, and it was almost 
entirely scattered, the relics being driven back on 
the supports which Keyes and Heintzelman, as 
quickly as possible, sent upon the ground. 
The rebel plan apparently was to drive our left 
across the Chickahominy or cut it to pieces ; but night 
fell, and otr supports coming up, the battle ceased 
until morni Early on Sunday the rebels attacked 
again ; but during the night Gen. Sumner had sent 
two divisions, under Sedgwick and Richardson, across 
the Chickahominy, and though the rebels fought well, 
they were driven back by our furious bayonet charges 
and a destructive artillery fire, with very severe 
loss, The fighting lasted almost all of Sauday, and 
ended in the repulse of the enemy, our reoccupation 
of the ground at first held by Casey, and a material 
advance by Sumner’s corps. In one of the four bay- 
onet charges made by our force on Sunday, the enemy 
pit: aaa a ge without stopping, one hundred 

seventy-three of them by the bayonet 
only, the charge. Thelies is heayy on both 
sides, ours egies estimated at from 2,000 to 
8,000. Some of the rebel prisoners say that 70,000 
rebel troops were flung upon our left wing in this 


An Advance toward Charleston. 
On the 20th of , four Union vegsels shelled the 


rebel batteries on Kiawah, Goat, and Coles Islands, 
fifteen miles from Charleston. The 


toa poner, Sead st Corinth, dated I 26, 
dt ery a Union fleet had passed two batteries on 
Stone River (# short stream swamps, empty- 


excitement. road of attack would avoid 
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ers 
92. votes: out of os barely of. 
constitutional age; and ig oe 
pe wisbotirl 
ntincumbent, Gov. Gambie; 
udge ; & pro- man; Judge Bird, a pre- | o¢ 
nded Union man; wien will Spee pe o 
te the emancipationist candidate, either F. te 
Jr., or Gratz Brown. * 9) 6 8 C108 
| The Fugitive-Slave Bill ‘is being industriously en- 
forced in Washington, pending nest endeavors 


of the friends of freedom to prove that it cannot 
to the District of Columbia. “About wee 
beer returne 


slaves have 
d'to their owners under it during:-May. 


Sturges, the well-knowh” wealthy and 


Solomon 
ect@htric Chicago capitalist, long’a’Monomaniac on 
religious points, has been thrown by the excitement 
of the war into a condition which has rendered it 
Retreat at 


to place him in the Insane 
“Dr, Thomas Hill, president of Antioch College, 0., 


was almost chosen president of Harvard, to succeed 
Dr. Felton... There were. secret sessions, reliable 
reports, and in short almost all the mysteries of well- . 
regulated administrations about the matter, which 
however resulted in the refusal of the overseers to 
confirm the choice of the corporation. 
accordingly, is still vatant:—thougt it would seem 
‘as if men of the requisite conjoint administrative and 
scholastic ability might be found—such, for instance, 
as Rev. W. G. Eliot of St. Louis, or Rev. E. E. Hale 
of Boston. 


The» place, 





Commercial and Financial. 


COINAGE IN NEW YORK. 


Tne absence of a coinage department for the 


United States in the city of New York, is a singular 
instance of the combined power of old usages, long 
continued after the country has outgrown the causes 
of their origin, and of the power of local influence to 
perpetuate national abuses. We have sneered at 
British red-tape, and laughed with Dickens over his 
circumlocution offices; but» surely nothing of old- 
fogyish immutability or roundabout eircumbending 
was ever much worse than to carry gold and silver 
systematically from two or three hundred miles from 
New York, the commercial metropolis of the United 
States, for the purpose of having it coined. 


England has her mint in London, France hers in 


Paris, Austria hers in Vienna. All the chief com 
mercial nations of the world, except the United 


States, coin their national metallic currency at the 
most convenient place in their country—the com- 


mercial center, where the bullion and foreign coin 


are brought in the ordinary course of trade, and 
whence they repass again as they are needed. The 
United States alone strive against the natural and 
inevitable laws of economy and trade in this partic- 
ular. 

Last year, computing from October, 1860, to Septem- 
ber 80, 1861, the amount of gold and silver sent from 
New York to Philadelphia for coinage was $67,155,658, 
(the bare cost of transportation of which was 
$71,755,) and taking into account the risk, 
delays, and interest, the whole injury done to 
those who sent bullion or foreign coin from 
New York to be eoined into the currency of the 
United States was $100,000—the whole amount re- 
quired to render the Assay Office at New York capa- 
ble of coining all that is likely to be offered for the 
purpose for many years to come. 

Compared with the amount received at New York, 
very little of the precious metals is received at all 


the other ports on the Atlantic coast. In 1850-60 


its commerce was nearly equal to that of all other ports 
in the Union added together. It is emphatically the 
commercial metropolis of the Union. The probability 
that it will continue to be so, and therefore be also 
the central exchange of the precious metals, is shown 
by the experience of the last forty years, in the fol- 


lowing summary of the exports and imports of the 


state of New York : 

Years, Imports, Exports. Total. 
1821 to 1830........ $363,379,563  $215,833,356 $579,212,919 
1831 to 1840........ 753,921,699 279,588,191 1,033,509,890 
1841 to 1850........ 757,571,840 385,322,935  1,142,894,775 
1851 to 1860........ 1,915,154,188  1,113,314,645 3,026,468,833 


Branch mints are established in various part of the 
United States, far away from any place of business, in 
villages or wild-cat cities, of which few people ever 
heard the name; such, for instance, as Dahlonega 
and Charlotte. Yet the bare privilege of adding to 
the national specie currency by coinage is dénied to 
the chief commercial metropolis. This is one of the 
abuses which require immediate correction. 

Hon. Elijah Ward, from the House Committee on 
Commerce, has reported in favor of conferring upon 
the United States Assay Office in the city of New 
York the privilege of coining into the national cur- 
rency such portion of gold and silver bullion as may 
be deposited with the Treasurer at New York for that 
purpose. It is to be hoped, on behalf of New York 
and the country at large, that the bill will pass with 
the least possible delay. There is a plain case, and 
we know of no reasons, except those of local and un- 
patriotic origin, by which its passage ean be delayed. 





PRIZE MONEY. 


“ Wurrx there is any great loss, there is always 
some small gain,” so the world has been told away 
back, perhaps, to Adam, and the truthfulness of that 





millions are being spent in the cause of freedom, a 
few hundred thousands are being received by our 


these ships are manned by pirates, and belong to 
Jeff. Davis & Co., while others hail from “ friendly 
nations,” and they are embracing this favorable op- 
portunity to show their most tender regard for our 
glorious Union. The brave officers and men con- 


good many of these vessels by bringing them to the 


auction-block in this metropolis, the proceeds of sale 
being equally divided with the captors and Uncle Sam. 


“ Short accounts make long friends ;” etc., etc. 


BANKRUPT ACT. 


To rue Commercrat Epitor or Tus Inpepenpent : 





relief from it. “The constituents of those 








ces yh ein of 


. ‘This course 
s 13) 


bee erahicg 1% 


wey “Bonlou- | Ci 


| and bank stocks are 


saying is now being verified. While hundreds of 


navy in the shape of prize ships. Some of 


nected with our navy are adjusting accounts with a 


Flag-Officer McKean’s share of prize-money, it is 
said, already amounts to $100,000, while another offi- 
cer has received about $50,000. Thelatest haul is an 
English steamer from London, captured as she was 
about entering Charleston harbor, with a cargo 
valued at about $300,000. She arrived at this port 
on Sunday last, and now lies at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. It is well to settle these matters as we go 
along, for fear our account with John Bull will be 
too much extended when we have crushed out the 
pro-slavery rebellion. “The work goes bravely on ;” 


and some believed that a bill would be ons 9 while 
others, possibly wiser, were of the opinion that it 
would be safer to defer its consideration until the 
a 1 er there would be more time to 
mature and perfect one. Many were seriously 
grieved that it did not pass at tases session, but 
no one censured any Member of Congress, for the 
reason previously.stated. Not so now, as there is 
| universal censure among all classes who were 


of Congress who voted to ere it feel they 
acted both timidly and dishonesily. The eaielas 
session had come, ample time had been given and 
had to consider and discuss it, thousands upon thou- 


further im 
Bh eB Seeete 


San Waguate rete the silver 
iver 
obtained os pod oer spc apes 
that oo never was a time in the biter of this 
country when so much money was seeking invest- 
ment as at.the present time. 5 etl : 
| —Messis. Fisk’ & Hatch, No. 38 Wall street, have 
received thé first of the new 5.20 six per cent. U. 8: 
bends. These are the bonds into which the legal 
tender demand notes are convertible. 


MONEY MARKET. 


Monzy continues to increase in superabundance. 
The rates of loan and discount are low. Call loans 
are made at 3 to 5 per cent. There is a steady daily 
‘increase in the deposits making with the Sub-Treas- 





“urer at 4 per cent. The idle deposits in bank have fur- 


ther increased, and now amount to $125,500,000, being 
an increase on the week of nearly $3,000,000. ‘With 
this great superabundance, the banks meet with daily 
increasing difficulty in making loans,even at low rates. 
Business paper of acceptable grade is very limited in 
amount, the great bulk of trade being for cash. Prime 
single names are taken at 5, 6, and 7 per cent., accord- 
ing to date and grade. The amount of specie in bank 
has increased, notwithstanding the continued heavy 
shipments. $31,700,000 is the amount reported of last 
week’s daily average, while the exports of specie 
amounted to $881,452, making $18,108,000 since the 
Ist of January. The last semi-monthly receipt of gold 
from California was unusually small. The premium 
on American gold has declined to 3% percent. Foreign 
exchange is not quite so firm, at extreme quotations. 
On London, the rate for sixty-day bankers’ bills is 
114% to 114%, and for commercial bills, 114 to 114%. 
Francs are 4.95 to 4 88%. 

The amount of demand notes offering to Govern- 
ment for conversion into a 6 per eent. stock, is on 
the increase. The heavy supplies of idle capital 
must be used in this way, or be unable to earn any- 
thing. 

The flurry in the market, occasioned by the discov- 
ery of the fraud in Indiana state stocks, is abating. 
The ugly rumors set afloat have not yet taken definite 
shape. The action of the Governor of Indiana is 
looked forward to with interest. 

The produce of gold in California seems diminish- 
ing. The export of treasure in May was only $838,- 
512 90, making, since Jan. 1, a total of $11,811,891 
70, against $13,185 354 63 in similar period of 1861, 
which js a falling off of $1,373,412 98. 

The imports of merchandise last week amounted 
in value to $8,236,703, and the exports of produce 
to $2,068,460, and since Jan. 1 as follows : 


Mia pewes vss ere AW ics do 5.0'c 0 cb SW 00s ounces $71,876,586 
Exports other than specie............-..+.- 48,916,866 
Export of specie.......0i...0--seeceeececeee 18,108,658 


There is a large amount of trashy and insecure 
bank bills in circulation, and it behoves parties to be 
cautious what currency they take. The new Treas- 
ury demand notes of small denominations are very 
much wanted. 





STOCKS. 


Tuxre bas been a considerable diminution of busi- 
ness on the stock exchange since our last.. The 
market misses the large operations of those specu- 
lators who operated with the money obtained by the 
hypothecation of Indiana state stocks. The amount 
-overissued is about $2,000,000. The stocks of Gov- 
ernment have improved. Sales are now making with 
the half-yearly interest of 8 percent., payable July 1, 
deducted—the books of transfer being closed. The 
coupon stocks still sell with the interest on—the inter- 
est being paid on the presentation of the coupons. 
The registered stock, 1881, sells at 1023, and coupon 
stock at 105%—the difference being the interest. The 
Treasury 7.30 notes sell at 1055. Gold is being freely 
exchanged for this description of Government security, 
which is a great favorite. Railway first-class bonds 
firm, but railway shares are not 
so strong, it-being known that a large mass will be 
thrown on the market as opportunity er policy dic- 
tates—having been taken for loans on Indiana state 
stocks that could not in any other way be liquidated. 
The market closes dull. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tue chief circumstance to notice is a renewal of 
the demand for cotton staple goods, which is partly 
speculative, owing to the exhaustion of stocks of 
cotton in manufacturers’ hands. The high price of 
the raw material keeps spinners back from purchas- 
ing, in face of a probable increase of the supply 
shortly of this staple, as the result of the progress 
of our arms. All descriptions of plain goods are 
higher. Prints also have advanced, though not so 
much as plain goods. Fall styles of prints have been 
sold to a largeamount. Woolen goods are rather less 
active, but there is still a good business doing, and no 
accumulation of stock. Prices are steady. Light 
meltons and desirable styles of cassimeres and coat- 
ings are scarce, the demand being active. Some 
Western buyers are in the market for plain woolen 
clothing, but the demand for cloths is limited. The 
prospect for American goods in the fall trade is very 
bright. 

Foreign goods are generally less active. The imports 
are much greater than at this time last year. Sea- 
sonable and desirable styles of British dress goods are 
much wanted, but are scarce, especially mozambiques 
and fine qualities of checks. Inferior styles are neg- 
lected. British cotton plain goods are selling at an 
advance. French plain delaines are in fair request, 
and French plain shawls in much demand. Dress 
silks also attract more attention as the warm weather 
approaches, and sell at a profit. Ribbons also continue 
active. The auction sales continue active, and keep 
basinere alive with a continual supply of fresh French 
goods. ; 








MILWAUKEE AND CHICAGO WHEAT 
TRADE. 


To rax CommerciaL Eprror or Tax InperEexDExt : 

I zend you a few items touc the wheat trade 
of the West, and especially of Milwaukee and 
Chicago, showing our receipts to date, (80th,) also 
our shipments, with stock on hand, and also recei 
at Chicago, and shipment, etc. Our stock on hand : 





April, 1862, per official report..............+...00+ 3,325,311 
Mecelved $m Apt vocerennccocccooceecens ny UME 
8 April 036 sone 

hipments in April .......--cecseeeeee cess 036, 
iY es 4s Fs. 710,257 
* Soa 746,723 
In store this day (30th)... .......0000 - eval, 795,189 

Our receipts and shipments, compared with last 
year, are considerably more ; while those of 
are less, as will be seén by the official reports from 
which these items are taken : 

the A WONG. <scacrcsove 
Our receipts for — Ps Re or pen : 1,518,758 


« " 2 remain’g days (estimate). 200,000 


Increase over 1661 . .. ..6.. - 200 ceescceeeces 806 
Our receipts for the last two days have exceeded 
200,000 bushels, and our increase for the month of 


of those of 1 
1860. Our receipts for the month of May, compared 


Chicago, are as follows : 
Bushels. 
Rossived ot Caicegn'te tos vaste tutors sicccicsee, SObaTO 
1,018,403 
Our shipments compare as follows : 
pry ang hnny~ Sdiatapaiaerneartenanne | 
1,279,582 








calves are bringing 3 














































| "We quoté at 6% @8% for pritne and extra, 73§@6c. for fair to 
good, and inferior to ordinary 6 @7%c.; general selling prices 
(74 @8i¢c..; average of all sales about 8c.—showing an advance |. 


of %@e. per pound. At the close of the market (Tuesday) the 


‘feeling was dull and prices-showed a downward tendency. 


Mileh cows are selling at $35 ; 4 few at $400$45. Veal 
Mabe. 0 bw 
lambs are a shade lower. We quote sheep at 3)¢@4 cents, and 


for prime and extra 4% @43s cents. Good lamibs 7+ @8 cents. 


“Sales by Hart, Hill & Go,, of 926 sheep for $3,214 05 ; by 


‘Tiiomas C. Larkin, 752 for $2,550 87; by MoCarthy, 727, 
'$2;275 37 ; by MeGraw & O’Brien; 1 649 for $5,786 95. 
Swine are plenty and aré selling at fair prices—mainly for 


slaughtering for the English market. We quote at $3 50@$3 80 
per cwt. for corn-fed, and $3 25@$3 38 for distillery-fed, live. 


TOTAL RECEIPTS OF CATTLE OF ALL KINDS FOR THE 
WEEK. 


According to the reports from the several market-places in the 


city, there have been received this week : 
Sheep or 
Beeves. Cows. Veals. Lambs. Sw! 


ef ie oe Cn ee et 
Soctded ang =>. 
‘At O'Brien’s....-.... 230M 93 2,406 
‘at Obamberlin’s..... 2% 864 27 3,122 


Sold at Pamkeen, U. 8, 57 


Te 5 
Do, last week........ $,418 119 957 6,712 8,160 
PRESS Sense panses vt 1,622 2;713 
Deorease...........-. 1,852 15 451 se 
Average No. per week 


last year........... 4,235 167 604 637 —s 11,031 


This week, Last week. 


Pps 6 i's Gide dod His bth oBlicededs. ddte none. 
lathe. enhcitty dtl es «ninth 835 to 8 8% to 8% 
Tn) o0hteneeg setae Lesueseneeed 8 to 7% to8 
Ree es 73 to 7% 7% to 7 
THitS qeaey oii. nc. Leis cs cee cedbcces 7 to7 63% to7 
PRET con ne desnmronnttiel> sepabien colibtaas é 6% to 6% 6 to6% 
Average of all sales, about...........-..+ to— Thto7% 


REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


Aszes are in light supply and in fair demand at $5 75@$5 81 


for Pots, and $6 for Pearls. 


Corrzr.—Rio has been moderately active, and prices remain 
about the same, Sales of 2,000 bags, balance of Traveler's cargo, 
at 2lc, ; 1,400, ex Wilhelmine, at 19c, ; and 1,700 bags in lots at 
19@19%c. Of other kinds, the sales are 500 Maracaibo at 21@ 
21Xc. ; 1,700 do. Laguayra at 21@21 c. ; 150 Jamaica at 20c. ; 
300 mats Java at 25c. ; and 150 bags do. on private terms. 

Corn.—The demand for Indian Corn has been rather more ac- 
tive, chiefly for export, but we notice more inquiry for the home 
and Eastern trade. <A further decline in freights and in prices of 
Mixed have enabled many shippers to execute their orders, and 
the tendency is upward at the close, notwithstanding the large 
arrivals in prospect, which would naturally check any disposition 
tohold, Yellow is scarce and is wanted. The receipts of the 
week are 485,371 bushels, and the sales 482,000 bushels. Barley 
is more plenty and is lower ; prices are quite nominal—60@70c, 
per bushel. Barley Malt has sold more freely and is steady at 
96@10Cc. per bushel of 33 to 34 hs. Oats have rapidly improved, 
and are in demand at 43@46c. for Western and State. Rye has 
declined and has fluctuated considerably, and closes dull ; sales of 
Western 60@6lc., and State 70@7lc. White Beans are more 
plenty and lower ; sales of common to fine at $2@$2 20, and good 
to choice at $2 30@$2 70, Canadian Peas are salable at 70@77c. » 
the latter for choice, large size, The supply is large. 

Corron.—During the past week the inquiry has been very 
active, both from spinners and speculators, and prices have 
gradually advanced, closing firmat @ _ ce. for Middling Up- 
lands and do. New Orleans and Texas, with sales of bales. 

Fuovr.—Our market for Western and State Flour has been 
much depressed the past week. The fluctuations have been 
slight, most grades daily tending downward. Choice Extras 
have been better sustained than other kinds, and have seld 
freely for shipment to South America and the West Indies. The 


y medium grades have been pressed on the market at much lower 


and very irregular rates. Our stock has accumulated consid- 
erably, particularly Spring Wheat Extras. Many of these are 
of doubtful quality, and dealers purchase them with great cau- 
tion. Prices of Common brands are 20@25c. lower, and the Me- 
dium and Choice Extras 15@35c., and even at the reduction the 
market is heavy. The unfavorable news from Europe by recent 
arrivals was rather unexpected ; the réduced limits to most for- 
eign orders, and the increased receipts, Rave i d the heay- 
iness and irregularity. The accounts from the West respecting 
the growing crops are favorable, and this has contributed to the 
depression, and added to the desire to sell. Canadian Flour has 
gradfially declined in sympathy with the falling off in Western. 
Spring Wheat Extras have been the most depressed ; the fear of 
their souring intimidates dealers, and we have had some addition 
te our stock, Family brands are lower and heavy at the close. 
Southern Flour has been in fair demand, but at lowe- rates for 
most kinds, Family Extras are well sustained. Rye Flour is 
more plenty, and is lower at the close. Oorn Meal is firm under 
a good shipping demand. The receipts of Flour for the week are 
102,657 bbls., and the sales are 98 656 bbls. 

Frriguts.— The offerings have been liberal, but the amount of 
tunnage in port is large. wnd the rates have declined and have 
fluctuated considerably, closing with less steadiness and a down- 
ward tendency in the rates. To Liverpool we quote Flour, 
2/@2/14d.; Wheat, 936 @9Kd. ; Corn, 9@9\d, ; and Heavy 
Goods, 28/@32/6d. To London, Flour, 3/; Wheat, 10% @11d, 
by vessel, and 12d, by steamer ; and Heavy Goods, 27/6d.@35/. 

Hops continue in limited request for consumption, and with a 
decreasing stock prices are maintained. Sales of 300 bales New 
at 14@18c., as to quality. Old are dull at 7@10c. for good to 
selected Yearlings, and 1@4c, for older growths. There is little 
or no demand for export. 

Lats have been in good request at $1 15, 3 mos. 

Liwz.—Common Rockland has been quite active, but at much 
lower rates ; sales of 10,000 bbls. at 60c, cash. Lump is also lower ; 
sales of 800 bbis. at 90c. 

Motassgs.—The decline for the last week is about 2c. per gal- 
lon, but the market closes steady. Sales of 600 hhds. and 200 
bbls, Cuba at 2334@36c. ; 20 hhds, Clayed do. at 22c. ; 400 Porto 
Rico at 3236 @38c.; and 20 do. St. Croix at40c. By auction, 
200 hhds, Porto Rico at 36@37c., 4 months; 50 do, Porto Rico at 
33@34c. ; and 23 Cuba at 20c., cash, 

Provisions.—The Pork market has ruled very quiet ; the large 
arrivals and large stock, as officially reported on the Ist inst., have 
completely unsettled the market, and prices of Mess have declined 
Sc. per bbi., and Prime 25@37 %c. ; at the concession, a better 
demand may be noted, but the stock is so large that buyers 
eperate sparingly. Prime Mess has been greatly neglected; the 
unfavorable news from Europe has checked the shipping demand, 
and in the absence of any inquiry for Government use, not enough 
has been done to establish prices, and our quotations must be 
regarded as nominal. 

Tierce Beef has been neglected ; the supply is light, and the de- 
mand equally so. Our quotations are nominal in the absence of 
business, 

Cut Meats are again lower, but have sold freely forexport at the 
decline ; the receipts are large, and stock has accumulated, and 
prices favor the buyer at the close. 

In Bacon, nothing of moment has been done ; the stock of really 
good is limited, and prices are nominal at the close, 

Lard has been in limited demand, and Common ani Medium 
qualities have declined—these are plenty, and very dull, while 
Prime and Choice qualities have sold well, at full prices. 

Butter is more plenty, and with less inquiry fer export prices 
have declined, and, owing te the warm weather, favor the buyer at 
the close. 

Cheese is more plenty, and with a limited loeal and export de- 
mand, prices haye declined, and close steady for really Prime, ef 
which we hold a small stock. 

Rict.—Carolina is firm but quiet. 100 tes. sold at 6% @7%ce. 
East India is in fair request, and steady. Sales of 4,000 bags at 
4% @5%c. for Rangoon, and 5% @5%c. for Patna. 

Sveans.—A very fair demand has prevailed for Raw, but late 
advices from the South have had a depressing influence, and prices 
are lower. We quote Fair Refining at6%c. Sales of 4,500 hhds. 
and 200 bbls. Cuba at 635 @7 %c. ; 900do. Porto Rico at 7% @8%c. ; 
456 bbis, English Island at 7c. ; 990 boxes Havana at 7@7 3c. ; 
15,500 bags Manilla at 7c. ; 1,850 Inferior do. at 6 %c. ; and 2,000 
bags Bahia on private terms. Refined are quiet. 

Tozacoo.—Kentucky continues in very good demand, and prices 
are very firm. Sales of 1,200 hhds. at 74 @i8c. We quote 
Lugs at 74 @8&c.; Low Leat, 9@10c.; Medium, 11@12c. ; 
Good to Fine, 13@l4c, ; and Choice, 15@16c. Choice Clarksville 
at 17@18c. Seed Leafis firm Considerable sales of Inferior are 
said to have been made in the country at 7@6c. Sales here of 200 





cases at 7@l4c. Of other kinds we have only to notice sales of 


285 bales Havana at 42@65c. 
‘Whas?,— We have had an active Wheat market since our last, 
but at lower and irregular rates, the 


irregularity 
in Winter especially in New. Spring has also 
fluctuated, Pacha lot Whe, india eral 


our last, advanced under a brisk demand for and moder- 


ate supply, but at the close is more plenty afd very heavy. Our 


receipte this have proved large—not, however, as 
last week, Nill coven orike present export orders, and pee 


sales freely holders have been compelled to submit to a decline of 


§@68e. per bushel on Spring. and 2@4c. on Red Winter, the market 


benny conan to Great whe dean be Friese 
having” ‘The salés of the week are 1,460,000 


Wausrr has been in lively demand, and prices have fluctuated 
quite active and firmer at S40. 
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From the very beginning of 1 
the Northern mind has been 
hensive of some intervention o! 
the detriment ef the Union. It 
the first that the hopes of the 
very largely on such interfer: 
On the one hand, it was imp 
succeed without such foreign a 
was not to be supposed that me 
to every principle of honor and vy 
against their country, while they 
highest offices in its cabinet, jt 
and ite navy, and to rob the tre 
they were stil! drawing the e 
most lucrative and honorable off 
from the dishonor of invoking f 
to co-operate with them in its de 

We have regarded such cond 
these men as so much a matter | 
have almost forgotten its bas 
crowning act of foul dishonor ai 
which a traitor to a free and 
commit, is to invite a foreign 
native soil, destroy the propert; 
his fellow-citizens, and lay was: 
countrymen, and desecrate t} 
ancestors. 

All this the traitors that are ir 
| country have done and are | 
| their emissaries are trying with 

to involve us in war with the | 
: nations of the earth, England a 
is manifest that the existence 
this internal foe expose us to im 
coming into hostile collision w: 
these formidable nations. It re 
ken to predict that the war c: 
longed twelve months longer 
| the nation in all the dangers a 





ig a 





war with some of the great p 

None of those nations can inte: 
| without committing a crime wh 

| heaven. But the consciences of 
are not remarkably tender. A 
interest which they have in our 

| custom, that such a conflict exis 
damages their finances, reduces 
people to want, and threatens ci 
revolution. The great powers 
accustomed to regard themsely 

officers of the world, and are in t! 

fering to put an end to the quarre 

whenever they find them detrim: 
interests. Even now rumor 
cabinets of London and Paris are 

the affairs of the “poor old F 

“Great Republic” in the same tr 
As we are now prosecutin, 
Pye esr Mable prospect heve We vu 
time to escape this danger? Mu 
answer, None at all? I have: 
power to win battles and gain | 
and cities. But who of us see 
probability that in twelve mo: 
states will have returned to th 
again, as states of the American | 
peaceful commerce of the world; 
be in such acondition as no lor 
interference of foreign nations to s 
and dictate the political conditior 
for the future ? 

Is there not reason to apprebh 
pectation of ever terminating the 
process of winning victories on | 
founded on a false view of the cz 
entconilict? Are we not forget! 
the system of slavery, which is 
of the rebels, is in inevitable and 
flict with the fundamental princi; 
stitution ? That sacred instrame 
citizen in the enjoyment of fr 
printing, free instruction, free w 





) | the grand reason why the advocat 


| of slavery have taken up arms ag 
| tution, and invoked the aid o 
tocrats and despots to destroy it. 
of the human mind slavery car 
never has submitted to the glo 
| ciples of the Constitution, but \ 
| been established by law it has nu 
trampled on them. These free p 
Constitution always have been a d 
| slave states. The supporteis of 
| in rebellion, only because a party 
| power which has shown a purpose 
and effect to these free principles. 
stitution is understood as guarant 
dom to every citizen, freedom to u 
of the world and the law of God 
the lovers of that system willalwa 
stitution, and seck to destroy it. 
ever past when the slave-power 
that glorious free government wh 
in honesty of purpose, meant to e: 
become fully conscious of its ow: 
cessivies, and while it exists wil! 
move heaven, earth, and hell for t 
all the guaranties of frec thought. 
and navies are called out to reco 
power to the Constitution wh: 
jounded, they might as well have 
to mingle oil and water, to recc 
wrong, heaven and hell, God and § 
It is then a logical nevessity of 
to enlist for the destruction of our { 
every selfish interest to be foun 
every despot big and little in w) 
whisper. In doing so at the prese: 
acting under some momentary mad: 
out its own despotic nature, obeyir 
potic instincts. And while we pe 
among us, it will never cease to} 
freedom, peace, and independence « 
| While fourteen of our states che: 
| their leading interest, we shall nev 
foreign intervention and dictation. 
of the war is to restore our country 
enjoyment of the free Constituti 
fathers formed, the destruction o 
military necessily. It is a neces: 
sense, that no victories will ever a! 
for which we are fighting, while \ 
this viper in the bosom of the natio 
Whenever we are ready to strike | 
slavery, the danger of foreign it 
eatanend. Such a blow would 
> the view of all Christendom t 
itherto disguised issue of the con 
that moment be seen to be ac 
‘dom and slavery, between civil! 
Re nm 3 is no nation in Eur 
Coste in such a conflict, ex 
This, too, is infinitely the short 
deed the only wae af restoring the 
















inst it. But it wo 
© rebels, to their Ac yer honed mange 
Id in slavery three milli 
ined in their struggle for fresdow 
the Federal army and navy, ap 
pathy of Christendom. It wou! 
convinee the Southern chivalry o 





